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Unputatine Ram.ways.—A large portion of 
the Journal this week is devoted to the subject 
of Undulating Railways. It has causeda warm 
discussion in England, and will, no doubt, call 
out some of our esteemed correspondents. We 
have neither leisure nor science to discuss it, 
and, therefore, must rely upon those of our 
friende who have both at-their command. 





Having, by experience, felt the want of a 
more complete Inprx to the Journal, we have 
had one made for the first volume, and for the 
the first six months of the second volume—and 
for the greater convenience of those who desire 
to bind the Journal in parts of six months, in- 
stead of the whole year in one—the index is 
printed in parts of six months, with a title 
page toeach. They will be forwarded. to all 
those who are now Subscribers, in the course 
of the ensuing week. At the close of the year 
another index and title page; for the second half 
of the present volume, or from the Ist of July 
to the Ist of January, will be forwarded with 
the last number of the volume. This measure 
has been attended with some expense, but find- 
ing that most of our subscribers are desirous 
to bind and preserve the Journal, we have en- 
countered it for their convenience and our 
own satisfaction. .— 

0 Editors who receive this Journal in ex- 


change, will please discontinue all advertise. 


ments of my various publications which they 
naw have in their paper, as I may find it neces. 
sary to discontinue it at the close of the pre: 


||of the improved appearance of the Journal since 
30||October last, has so greatly exeeeded the in- 


32 er materially to reduce its cost of publica- 


agiicopies on hand, (of which I can furnish 


bers, and not yet remitted the money, will 
please do so, by mail, as early as possible. 
The increased expenditure, in consequence 


crease of subscribers, which was anticipated 
from the measure, that I am compelled eith- 


tion,—increase its circulation, and sale of 


five hundred compiete sets from its commence- 
ment)—or discontinue its publication, The 
friends of, and those interested in, Railroads, 
are certainly the best judges of its utility, and 
of its tendency te promote the cause to which 
it has been mainly devoted ; and, therefore, it 
will be for them to say whether, by their aid in 
extending its circulation, and in the sale of co- 
pies now on hand, it sha!l be continued longer 
than the close of the present volume—F irst OF 
January Next—or whether it shall be chen 
discontinued for want of a suictent number of 
subscribers to pay the expeuse of publishing it. 

The sale of one half of the copies.on hand, 
with an equal increase of subscribes for the 
current and ensuing volumes, would be ample 
to secure its successful continuance, by ena- 
bling me to meet promptly its expenses, and 
also to derive a small compensation for my own 
time devoted to it, which, thus far, has not been 
the case—but, on the contrary, itis indebted to 
me several hundred dollars, in addition to my 
having superintended its publication without 
compensation for nearly two years. 
therefore, observe, that unless the sale of copies 
on hand, and the circulation of the present vo- 
lume should be considerably increased before 
the close of the year, I shall either change its 
form, reduce its: size, and discontinue most of 
my exchanges, and thereby. reduce its expenses 
of publication, or discontinue it altogether, and 
devote my attention wholly to my other publi- 
cations—which are far more liberally patron- 
ized, and from which I derive some compensa- 
tion fur my services. 


*,* Would it not be well worth the while for 


I would, 


not possible—indeed, is it not highly probable— 
that they might be benefitted in the saving of 


expense, by some of the numerous suggestions 
and plans therein published, to many times the 
amount of the cost of the Journal? In the 
survey of a route which. costs thousands—in- 
the construction which costs hundreds of thou. 
sands—or in. the completing of a long line of 


Railroad, with its machinery, engines, freight, 
and passenger cars, and other eek cae 
dages, which cost MILLIONS—is it not almos 
certain that some useful information, or hint, 
would be derived from the “Railroad Journal,” 
which contains more reading upon the subject 
of Railroads, Railroad machinery and improve- 
ments, than ALL THE OTHER PERIODICALS IN 
THe Unitep States ToceTHEeR! There can- 
not, in my opinion, be a doubt of the advantage 
they would derive from sucha measure. Should 
those interested in Railroads agree with me in 
this suggestion, and act accordingly, by giving 
me orders for the Journal, at an-early period, 
so as to increase my list of subseribers to fif- 
teen hundred by the close of the year, it will be 
continued with increased energy and improved 
appearance. D. K. Minor. 


- P. S.—It may not be amiss to ‘say that the 
expenses of publication have exceeded the re. 
ceipts from subscribers, in consecuence of the 
publication. of a larger number of copies than 
were subscribed for—upon expens‘ve ar, 
and with 2 heavy cost.for engraving 

the sale of one half of those now on hand w 

place the balance on the other side of the Te 


Should it be said that I have “ assured. the 
ei &e., I 


public of its continuance,” or that “ its 
nence was established beyond a doubt,” 


me of 


was received, and the assurances 
Bean a a 


aid in its circulation, of that fact 
doubt—nor do T'now doubt its 
I trust that the friends of _— 

nal Improvements—who are 
friends—will make an efor to to ¢ 
and circulation, so as 
basis. Three iat 
will insure its continuance. 


_ N.B.—Should it be discontinued, or ¢ i 
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would reply that, from the favor with which ey 




















































made to revolve with conside- 
e force: about its centre, thus: obtaining 

a prime mover, which may probably be ap- 
_ plied to useful purposes. 
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Granp. Junction Rawwway.—The act for 
this railway, which is to unite the Liverpool 
and Manchester with the Birmingham rail- 
way, has passed through both Houses with- 
out opposition, and received the royal assent 
at the same time with the Birmingham Rail- 
way Act. 





The Undulating Railway. By Junius Revivi- 

vus. o the London Mechanics’ Maga- 
} zine. 

~ Sir,—Your correspondents, Messrs. Bad- 
nall and Cheverton, have fallen on me tooth 
and nail, on the subject of my letter respecting 
the undulating railway, but neither of them 
seems to have accurately read the letter in ques- 
* tion, and consequently without taking into con- 
sideration the fact of the very bare data on 
which I wrote, they pleasantly enough assume 
that Lought to have taken another ground of 
attack. All that I knew of the railway was 
from a casual hearing that there had appeared 
a a in the ‘omnium gatherum’ of the 
‘leading Journal,’ stating that an undulating 
railway had been invented, whose effect would 
be utterly to destroy all level railways by its 
superior utility. The,Atheneum I have not 
seen. Feeling interested in the matter, I caused 
inquiries to be made at the Adelaide Gallery, 
but lo! the-carriage had disappeared, and the 
inventor had retired to ‘Brummagem.’ Inqui- 
ry was made for a prospectus, and reference 
‘was given to Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, and 
Piper. Application was made to that firm, and 
the reply was, that nothing was known of it. 
Now, what inference could be drawn under 
these circumstances, but that the whole thing 
was a gull? I therefore assumed that the ob- 
ject of the undulating railway was to increase 
power or diminish friction, in short, to make 
a given amount of power do more work. Upon 
this assumption I reasoned, and I have reason 
to know that the reasoning was to the satisfac. 
tion of many persons besides myself, though 
Messrs. Badnall and Cheverton are not satis- 
fied. I certainly do not purpose entering into 
the abstruse calculations the former gentlem:n 
adverts to in his two questions, and for which 
Ihave neither leisure nor inclination, I shall 
only state generally, that even supposing the 
total amount of friction to be the same on the 
curve and on the level, the accumulation of 
friction which will take place upon one-half of 
the ascent, will rack, and rapidly destroy either 
the engine or horses from which the power may 
be obtained. Neither shall I attempt to calcu- 
late the difference of the velocity on the curve 
and on the horizontal line, but content myself 
with remarking, that itis only by an increase of 
power that an increase of speed. zan be obtain- 
ed. Does Mr. Badnall purpose using fixed en- 
gines on the summit levels to draw the car- 
riages ap the ascending curves‘? Before he puts 
upon me the onus of setting forth his fallacy, 
it would += but fair that he should give your 
readers an opportunity of knowing what it is 
that he really proposes to do, and wherein the 
advantage consists of the undulating surface 


over the level. [have taken some pains to ac-| 


—. information, but have not succeeded. 
fou have been in the same predicament, and 
have evidently.drawn the same conclusions as 
; Be nk 3 RR seems sore with me: I 
pe a did not. wish to hurt his feelings. I 
spoke of the railway, not with reference to per- 


sons, but to things. .And my incredulity | 


ad % 
4 





| , has left me as well as others in the 
iph of mind over matter as Mr. 
Z ‘should like first to see it fair- 


y out beyond dispute. : 
Mr. Cheverton begins his letter by depreca- 
t was 








‘jlare, save the eliviting of truth, by which result 


ity 


no useful account. Mr. Cheverton will not set 


ting any intention of giving offence. It 
needless—I am but a shadow, and:as void of 


taking, as of intentionally giving offence, having} 


no object in putting forth my ideas, such as the 


I as well as others may hope to benefit. I sa 
to all, strike and spare not, and, whenever cul- 
able, I will bow to the chastening rod. Had I 
beca :n offence-taker, Mr C. has certainly hit 
upon the best mode of provoking it. He calls 
me a ‘clever writer.’ - I had rather he called me. 
a fool, since the latter may be an honest man, 
whereas the former commonly means a man 
who can argue like the ‘lawyer’ Mr. C. alludes 
to, on any side of a question, without caring for 
the truth. . I may be an ‘ unpractised thinker,’ 
of which allegation I leave your readers to judge, 
but I assaretty am not ‘a writer,’ in the litera- 
ry meaning of the term; and as for cleverness, 
Ishould be sorry to have it proven upon me, as 
being the direct opposite to either wisdom or 
honesty. 
With regard to the general effect of the rail- 
way in question, Mr. C. seems to hold the same 
incredulity as myself, though he would seem to 
know something more of the details than I do. 
How he came by his knowledge I cannot divine, 
inasmuch as he says, specifically, ‘I cannot en- 
ter upon this point, as I have not: investigated 
nor even seen the experiments.’ Taking this 
acknowledgment into consideration, he would 
seem to speak with over confidence as to the 
‘ facts’ of the experiments. I will not say, with 
his friend the engineer, that ‘though I should 
see it] would not believe it,’ but were I to see it, 
I should be suspicious of a trick in the first in- 
stance, and in the next, when satisfied that the 
thing was actually a fact, I should be disposed 
to think that the age of miracles had returned, 
and that the laws of nature were in one especial 
instance subverted. Mr. C. would seem to be 
rather ‘superficial,’ in expecting me to reason 
without data ; and that I had no more data than 
yourself to go upon, I have already set forth. I 
could not set forth a fallacy, which had not been 
presented to me for examination. 
With regard to the scheme of locomotion from 
summit to summit, by means of the pendulum, 
I shall not reason upon it as a mathematical 
propositign, but a8 a practical matter. A car- 
Fiage, aettene ton weight, exclusive of wheels 
and axles, will require a certain power to draw 
it along a given level. This carriage would be 
upon four axles of the smallest diameter con- 
sistent with security. If it were taken off the 
four axles, and slung upon one axle, it would 
be found in practice that the single axle would 
require to possess four times the strength of| 
each of the four, and the friction upon the in- 
creased diameter would consequently be in the 
same proportion. More than this, the sus- 
ending bars would be no slight addition to the 
total weight, and something extra must be al- 
lowed to the single axle on that acconnt. There- 
fore, taking into. consideration the friction of 
the axle, slow though the motion be round the 
axle, the resistance of the air, the power re. 
quired to move the carriage along the ‘short 
roads,’ the hanging and unhanging, the increased 
distance between the curve and the level, and 
the extra weight, I should say at once that the 
process would be less economical than that of 
the four-wheeled carriage on the level. There 
is no need of mathematical calculation to come 
to this result, and I cannot conceive the use of 
ropounding abstruse mathematical calculation 
ina matter which, it is self-evident, can turn to 


about pendulum locomotion in earnest, when 


y should not be the last to hail with} 
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ertainly be excused, w 
want of sufficient explanation, on the part of 





he takes into consideration the expense of the 
lofty - : 

si 4 ‘the world is not yet 
distances like a pl 
proposition that al 
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illars ‘required for ctridged of suspen.|If it were me 


\for either one or more persons, ahd 80) 





la view to the greatest comfort of the 
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ng more than a p 


inst,’ it is ne proposition ition 
that all friction shall be-voted a bore ; but so 
long as the bore continues to exist, so long will 
the pendulum locomotion remain an 







ble speculation. \ When it shall be overcome, 
the only difficulty will be to chain up locomo. 
tive machines, to pe ge: mec ag ing dam- 
a the «xercise of their ruling passion—to 
eo Mr. C. asks me to show ‘ lestesond where 
the diminution of friction at any place or raga 
along. the curve would be compe: an 
excess of friction in others.’ ‘The exact ‘ where,’ 
I shall not attempt to shew; that it is so, I 
will endeavor to illustrate in a familiar manner. 
Let Mr. C. take a common carpenter’s saw from 
the mould-loft, and screw it in a vice with the 
edge uppermost, parallel to the horizon; then 
let him traverse a roller along it in both direc. 
tions, and he will find that the amount of friction 
will be considerably more from point to heel than 
from heel to point. The reason of this 

bly is, though I do not pronounce confidently, 
that the elasticity, both of the roller and the saw, 
exerts a greater force to overcome the friction 
in the latter case than in the former. The op. 
posing points, in the former case, deaden 
elasticity, and leave the friction to exert its 
whole force. Now, in running a carriage down 
hill, there is a very considerable quantity of elas: 
ticity brought into play ;_ in some cases the fric- 
tion is nearly all removed by the carriage actually 
bounding im the air, a fact which, as I have be. 


fore remarked, caused, as I have been informed, 
the application of steel springs to coal-waggons. 


But after the carriage has descended with the 
velocity increased by the elasticity, it serves 


to impinge it with the greater force against the 
opposing points of the ascending curve, and the 


momentum is accordingly expended more ra. 
pidly than it was accumulated. As the ascent 
increases the friction increases also, and’ it is 
aided by the centre of gravity increasing its dis. 
tance behind the point of contact. To state the 
matter shortly, the carriage rans down hill be- 
cause the centre of gravity is before the points 
of contact; it will not run up hill, because the 
centre of gravity is behind the point of contact ; 
and the elasticity which aids the downward mo- 
mentum is absorbed on the ascent, in a ratio 
quicker than that of its generation, while no 
fresh elasticity can be generated, for the car- 
riage in its ascent adheres closely to the track on 
which it moves. How Mr. Badnall purposes to 
apply his moving power I know not, but I ap. 
prehend that a steam-engine is not by any 
means improved by going at a very irregular 
pace; going down hill, searcely any power would 
be needed—going up hill, an enormous power 
would be needed; and: that horses are not the 
better for being. unequally worked was suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact of the large expendi- 
ture of capital on the Highgate Archway. 

Mr. Cheverton thinks it marvellous that car- 


riage-builders should not be aware of the fact, 


that ‘a plate of iron was stiffer placed on its 
edge than when flat.’ Whether they are aware 
of the fact or not I do not pretend to pronounce. 
That it is a fact that some of them use their 
plates in an unscientific manner, he cannot 
doubt, when two of the guild, ‘ Pheton,’ and 
‘A Carriage-maker,’ have held differing opi- 
nions on it in the pages. f your Magazine. 
Mr. C. is witty on my proposition to ballast 
carriages as ships are altasted, yet wherein it 
is ridiculous I am at a lose to divine. He 
would scarcely propose to save weight in the 
use of the ship, by omitting the ballast alto. 
gether. This would be like the ape in the sto- 
ry, who 

‘To try conclusions, in the basket crept, 

And broke his own neck down.’ 

In the case of the carriage, the 


proposition 
|was not the saving of weight, but the adjust- 
ment of the springs to the necessary tension. 


ype 
desired to save weight, the 


apenas should have been altogether omitted, 


: for ‘the||[f it be desired —- the most state 
i ce is provided a-|jof elasticity, conduc 
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op e¢ i ral Drage want be Ey 
wt nc : _ : - “ 1 : y m proposition, r. 
Cc. hh D tauredinned oe sory of the Spanish 
mule; but it las proved a failure, and has serv- 
ed to evidence two things against himself: first, 
that he has not studied the philosophy of mule 
ing ;. and, next, that he is guilty of the ‘ un- 
sctised thinking’ with which he. charges me. 
Fiad the spirit of Mr. C. ever inhabited the bo- 
dy of a mule, after the fashion of the transmi- 
gration doctrine, or had he served any time as 
ani arriero, he would know that the most es- 
sential thing to the orderly travelling of a load- 
ed mule is, that the cargo should be as nearly 
equal in weight and bulk as possible, on either 
side the pack-saddle. A good mule will carry 
four hundred pounds weight, two hundred on 
a side. Now, were two hundred and fifty 
placed on one side and two hundred on the 
other, ‘and the mule could speak, like Balaam’s 
ass, he or she would say to Mr. Cheverton, sup- 
posing him to be the muleteer, ‘ Be so good as 
either to take away the odd fifty from my right 
side, or if that cannot be done, as the next best 
thing, add another fifty to the left side, because 
the eat of the pack-saddle and the cloths be- 
neath it has stewed my hide almost to a jelly, 
and the unequal strain across my back-bone 
will burst it when the cargo begins to jolt.’ 
Now, with an inanimate cargo there is some- 
times a chance of reduction; but as Mr. C. 
laughs at the muleteer’s plan in the case of the live 
cargo, he is bound to show what better plan he 
would have adopted, or forfeit his reputation as 
an engineer skilled in resources. Would he 
have eschewed the ‘load of stones,’ and then 
have gravely purposed to pare away the super- 
fluous weight from the biggest traveller, after 
the Procrustean recipe? I suspect that the An- 
dalusian knife, or the four-square blade of the 
matador, would have been brought forward in 
arrestof judgment. There is a saying amongst 
the mountain muleteers of some parts of 
Southern America, La mula sabe raciocinar 
mejor que algunos Christianos. The mule 
knows how to reason better than some Chris- 
tians. 

With regard to the repeating air-gun I pro- 
posed, Mr. C. has taken ‘an incomplete and su- 
perficial view’ of my letter. If he reads it 
again, he may discover that there was no pro- 
position therein to ‘ multiply power by compli- 
cation,’ but simply the substitution of com- 

ressed air, which would not destroy the gun, 
instéad of the steam and intense fire which 
does destroy the gun. The power is to be 
communicated to the air by means of the steam, 
because'the steam itself cannot well be applied. 
Voila tout! Really Mr. C. would seem to be 
an ‘unpractised thinker.’ Ere he so triumph- 
aatly quoted my words, to the intent of m 
‘mere confusion,’ as Cloten says in the play, it 
surely would have been but a very small por- 
tion of wisdom to endeavor to understand the 
tendency of the air-gun letter, notwithstanding 
the obscurity of my mode of writing. 

Mr-C,, at the conclusion of his letter, again 
hoper that his ‘ observations will be taken in 
good part.’ They are so, and replied to in the 
same spirit, and I have to thank him in addition 
for having thus given me an opportunity to ex- 
plain myself more fully. 

lam, sir, yours, &c. 
Junius Repivivus, 
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Mr. Badnall’s Treatise on Railway Improve- 
ments, and in particular the Undulating 
Railway.* (From the London Mechanics’ 
Magazine. | 

The principal subject of the treatise before 
us is introduced by a preliminary exposition of 
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aoe establishment. Among these obstacles,| 
“difficulty of ascending inclined planes by 


The employment of “ stationar engines . oe 
“locomotive engines with psimgos Bros ” to over- 
come this difficulty, is briefly adverted to, but 
to be attended “ with serious 
if not insuperable inconveniences.” Mr. Bad. 
nall’s attention having been “ particularly di- 
rected” to the discovery of some better remedy, 
the idea at length oecurred to him that a suf- 
ficient power might be gained by the descent of 
a body down one inclined plane, to compen- 
sate for the opposition from gravity in ascend- 
ing another ; and if so, that a railway uniformly 
constructed in such an up and down, or undu- 
lating plan, might be economically substituted 
for the partly horizontal and partly inclined rail- 
ways at present in use. 
“The improvement oecurred to me on the 
7th of June, 1832. The impressions on my 
mind, betore the trial of any experiments, were, 
that by an undulating railway a greater resist- 
ance would be opposed to the power of steam, 
or any other locomotive power, than upon a 
level railway ; but that much would be gained 
by the power of gravity, multiplied by active 
power, down a descent ; and that, consequently, 
a locomotive engine of any given power wou 
travel at a greater speed, or drag a greater 
weight, than upon a horizontal railway. I 
was also of opinion that the increased resist- 
ance or fulcrum, offered by the descending part 
of each curve, and the advantage gained by the 
power of gravity multiplied by active power, 
would be sufficiently great to render locomotive 
engines more effective than they have at pre- 
sent proved to be upon inclined planes.”—>p. 31. 
Mr. Badnall, after some explanatory remarks 
on the subject of friction and gravity, proceeds 
to describe the different experiments which 
have, in his opinion, fully. established the 
soundness of these his preconceived. opinions. 
Some of the more striking of these we shall 
here lay before our readers. 
“TI ordered a small engine to be manufac- 
tured, on clock-work principles, with a strong 
spring in a barrel, and a fusee sufficiently large 
to admit of travelling the length of 50 or 60 feet, 
being also particularly anxious that the power 
of the spring should be sufficient to overcome 
the pressure of the engine wheels on the plane, 
when kept from progressing. Wishing to try 
these experiments as privately as possible, du- 
ring the time which the manufacture of the en- 
gine occupied, I was engaged at Douglass, in 
the Isle of Man, in superintending the making 
of two railways, the one curved, the other ho. 
rizontal. These were each 32 feet in length 
(the length of the most spacious room I could 
find unoccupied) ; the length of the ascent and 
descent of each curve, or undulation, was one 
foot, and the height and depth of each curve 
from the centre was half an inch, or one inch 
from the summit of the convex to the base of 
the concave of the curve. I had also ordered 
a small carriage to be made, to be attached to 
the engine, when necessary, and to run upon 
four wheels of the same diameter as the wheels 
of the engine. 
“On the 23d July I received. the engine and 
earriage from Liverpool ; their weights were as 
follows—Weight of engine, 9 Ibs.6 oz.: weight 
of carriage, 3 lbs. 10 oz.: diameter of wheels, 
3 inches : width of the periphery of the wheels, 
3 of an inch. 
“ On trying the strength of the spring, I was 
sorry to. observe that it was not ient, when 
I placed the carriage on a smooth e and 
prevented its progression, tofturn the wheels ; 
that is, ithad not power, as I wished it to have, 
to overcome the adhesion, or friction, between 
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by h these objections may be overcome ; y 
a Series of Interesting Experiments, &c. 
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m being bound by friction 
of the rails, i ated 
“Having ascertained that both 
were level, the spring poem get " 
ing the engine backwards from the end of 
line Ad the ———e cement. It was stai 
wit any weight attached, and the following 
was the result: Curved railway, 6 seconds ; 
ir thon placed ihe: weight upon the sugine 
“T then pla . weight upon the engi 

itself, which had a plilioeas for oak purpose : 
the result was, curved railway, 8 seconds; ho- | 
rizontal railway, 9 seconds, : 
“I then attached the small carriage. to the 
engine, and, without load, I found the speed. of 
travelling along either line was in the same 
proportion as before. 

“T then tried various weights in the 
and invariably found a decided asain ol in 
the curved railway. This advantage was, how. 
ever, more evident in the following experi- 
ments: With 17 Ibs. weight in the carriage, 
from north to south,. curved railway, se- 
conds ; horizontal railway, 204 seconds, From 
south to north, curved railway, 17 seconds ; ho- 


rizontal railway, gig. Sag we 7 
half-seconds, and taking 
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* Now, omitti 
the averages, the difference of space which the . 
engine would have travelled over on the curve, 
in the time required to travel 32 feet on the ho- 
rizontal plane, is as follows—16 : 32: : 21 : 42 . 
feet; shewing a difference of nearly one-third 
in the speed. ’ 

“ Thinking it probable that, by the variation 
in the time occupied in traversing the lines 
from different sides of the room, that they 
might not be | apie am ¢ level, I had them again 
examined and adjusted with particular cau- 
tion ; after which, on again trying with the 
same weight, viz. 17 lbs., the result was as fol- 
lows: From north to south, and south to north,, » 
on the curve, 16 seconds ; on the level, 22 se- 
conds. 

“This last experiment was repeately tried, — 
and without any distinct variation; the time 
was ascertained by a second-hand watch, and 
carefully noted by Mr. J. L. Gardener, of Man- 
chester, who witnessed the experiments, as 
well as myself. 

“ Although I perceived that 17 lbs. was as 
great a weight as the engine could well convey” 
upon the horizontal railway, I was anxious to - 
try the result of greater, and increased the 
load to 22 Ibs. The result was, from north to 
south, on the curve, 17 seconds ; on the hori- © 
zontal line, 30 seconds. From south to north, © 
on the curve, 18 seconds; on the horizontal, 
28 seconds. hepa 
“It was here quite obvious, that the curve 
produced a far more decided a ige ; and 
this advantage was evident at starting; as, on 
the horizontal road, the engine moved very 
slowly at first, and traversed 12 or 13 feet be-- 
fore it attained its average speed, whereas, 
upon the curved line, its motion was apparent-— 
ly regular throughout.’ > 

“ Although these experiments were in 

int of view so satisfactory oe eC 

was surprized to find that ge 
was not so great as I anticipated in. 
the difference of load the engine was capable 
of dragging on the two lines. I, however, 
clearly proved that we could a much 
gate weight upon the.curve ( 
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oe wee of the carriage and the surface of 

e. 
“T, however, resolved to try a series of ex- 
iments with it, and afterwards to return it 
to it. 
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to Liverpool, to have a stronger spring attached||eupied in doing 
gree. 


line 
; for when the engine would not 
move ot aibepon the AGRAiEd nomi 












travel without dif upon the curve; amd it 

is extraordinary, that in ing amy v +3 

from 15 Ibs. upwards on the. , the time 
oing so varied im a very trifl 
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d two inches in depth, and some 
al is having been made in the engine, 
which made it ea, and lighter, th+ 
following additional experiments were made : 
ote Ser sald Number of Seconds. 


EPS HS ae ’ ~~ Horiz, pl. 1 fteurv. 5fteurv.|! Do 0 with 2tIbs. 64 54 5k 
_ Enginealone, lbs. doz. ‘Do. do. 5 6 6 
nd the hind and fore. wheels : Do. do 7 8} 6% 6t 
‘inches apart, - - - 5 4 3 1/Do. do Ww“ 9 7h 7 
De. and carriage, weighing toge- Do. do. 2“ 11 % 7 
ther 12 lbs. J40z..- -- + 5t 4i- 4 | Do. do. 1 124 8? 8 
Do. with 5 lbs. in carriage - 63 54 4t lipo. do. 17h 14 9h 9 
Do, with10. do, do. -.. - 8% 63 5t || Do. do. 20“ 158 ll 10} 
, Do. withI5 do. do. -. + 9% 7 6 ||Do. do. 22k 939 12 11 
Do. with20. do. do. -  - 13% 83 7k HW Do. do. 24 287 123 12 
Do; ‘with25 do. do: - * - 18 il 9 ||Do. do. “25 “ would not go 13 13 
¢anstO 30 Do. do. wm“ 16} 16 
Do. with30 do. do, - etagely 14 ll }Do. do. ae - 183 17 
Do. wih®S” ao. ? do. © - and ahs 18 12 It will be observed, that the degree of speed 
Do. with40 do. do: - ‘- - - - 413 }jonall the railways is much greater in these ex- 
~ Do: with45 do. do - + 1 |/periments than in any of those before recited. 


After repeatedly trying these experiments, 
and always obtaining the same results, Mr. 
Badnall had another railway constructed with 
short ascents and long descents : 

“The length of each descent being 8 feet ; 
the length of each ascent 2 feet ; and the whole 
line being thirty-two feet. It consisted of three 
descents and three ascents, and a platform of 
oné foot at each extremity, the tops of which 
were on an exact level with the summits of 
each ascent; the depth of descent at the low- 
est point’ being two inches from the highest 
rise, as in the railway whose curves were five 
feet. It is necessary to remark, that the des- 
cénts in this railway, except about a foot from 
their lowest points, were regular inclined planes, 
curving off at the bottom, to render the as- 
cents more regular, which ascents were also 
curved.” 

The following table exhibits the results of 
this modification of the undulating principle : 


: Nuinber of Seconds. 
On the perfect level. 


7. Inclination 1 in 42%. 

re re —_—_—__7 

ey 3 3 Briigeii® Ss Be 

oe e a oS 

bs aE Hai § & 

f ue Bine oBS oe 88 

sa BRS Se 22 e Sg 

Iwit me 5 3i. 4 63 Bt Si 
Petacarien e St 64 > an 6 6 
Do. with5lbs. 6 4: 6 Sh 63 64 
Do. 10“ 8} 5t Cie eee 7 7 

Do. F..08.. 6 4.3.0 11 73 vi a 
Do... 20" 13) ..-7} B -:.4- * 19 8t 7a 
a. ap © *18 » 8 5. 133 8? 8 
De; WB -33 11 9 6 163 3} 8 
Dow) 85". - 12 10°. 7. 22 10 9} 
Do. 40“ - 13 11 8 30 12 9% 
Do. 45“ ~ 15 Rm .9 .- 14 10} 
a... 86% = - 4 10 - = 11 
Do: -58“ - - 144 11° + ~ 12 
De BO foe - 147 12—(- ~ 13 
Do. 60.“ gr’tdiffioulty 16 13 - - 15} 
13}. - ~ 16 


Mr, Badnall states, that on trying the engine 
on this long and short curved railway, the re- 
verse way, that is, by causing it to descend the 
short curve first, ‘the result.was found to be 
the sume.” 

It was observed in the course -of the prece- 
ding experiments, that when heavy loads were 
passed. over the railways, a considerable de- 
gree of vibration was occasioned. To get rid 
of this possible source of error, the different 
railways were next. nailed firmly down upon 
three inch planks, and the following experi- 
ments made in the presence of Mr. Gill, of| 
Manchester, one of the directors of the con- 
templated Manchester and Leeds Railway: 
: Ona perfect level: 


+. _Number of Seconds. 
; ity . a6 ES ie 
» Feel see 
Rice: 5S ef «FER 
i ‘ = > 5" eee 


pgineand carriage,withoutload, 51. 4# 48 
I Without — 
_. do. with 5 Ibs. 64 6 6 





< been ||, “ 
. feet ascent|| Do 






She 

Bh 

29 

45“ - 
50 = 16 
55 = 19 


Up an inclination of 1 in 96: 
Engine and carriage;withont load, 54 43 43 
’ d 


Mr. B. accounts for this by stating, that “the 
cord upon the spring-barrel having broken, he 
was compelled to re-attach it, and regulate the 
power of the spring accordingly.” Another 
circumstance that will strike the reader is, that, 
m the experiments before made, 30 lbs. was the 
utmost load which could be conveyed on the 
horizontal railway, while in the last set of ex- 
periments 424 lbs. were conveyed. This dif. 
ference Mr. B. attributes partly “ to the renewed 
strengtho f- the spring,” and partly “ to the free- 
dom trom vibration,” obtained by making fast 
the railways to the three inch planks. A still 


|leurved railway ; while in the last quoted oA 






with all weights under 20 Ibs 


were less, by 1” and 13”, than on the five feet 


riments there was scarcely any perceptible 
ference. In the case of all Niaighir, cats, above 
20 Ibs., the advantage was, in the former expe- 
riments, on the side of the long and short 
curve railway,‘ to the extent in some instances, 
of 3”, while in the latter the eee ey 
exceeded 1”, and in some instances only half a 
second. Mr. Badnall admits that these differ. 
ences are not so susceptible as the others of 
explanation. “I confess myself in difficulty, 
and can only aceount for it by the difference in 
the vibration of the two railways, or some inac- 
curacy in levelling, especially as the depth of 
each curve was similar.” 
Be the difference, however, as it may, be- 
tween the two sorts of curved railways, Mr. 
B. thinks he is entitled to rest satisfied with the 
fact, that they have both, “‘whether upon the 
levelor inclines, invariably proved an unques- 
tionable and decided superiority over the hori- 
zontal railway.” He estimates this superiori- 
ty as being equal to a saving of one half in 
point of time, and a gain of twice the power 
in respect of weight. : 
' Mr. Badnall’s theoretical explanation of the 
advantage thus gained is as follows: _ 

“ Suppose the line E A to be a horizontal 
railway,—A B to be a descending one,—and B 
E an ascending one, on which are placed the 








more remarkable discrepancy, however, is that 


rs mail % *(f) 


“1. Now, the amount of friction produced 
by the pressure of the wheel W on the plane 
KA, is in exact proportion to its weight, or to 
the weight of any vehicle which rests upon it ; 
and upon such weight also depends the amount 
of attrition produced by the revolution of the 
the axle within the nave or cylinder in which 
it moves. 

“The reason why the amount of friction, or 
attrition, is proportionate to the weight of the 
vehicle, is because (supposing C to be the axle 
or centre of the at at; the perpendicular line 
C G is the line of gravity. 

“On a_ horizontal railway;. therefore, the 
amount of pressure upon the rails, and the 
amount of axle and rolling friction produced 
by that pressure, are in exact accordance with, 
aud altogether dependent upon, the weight of 
the carriages and load; and when locomotive 
power is employed to overcome this pressure 
and friction, and when a maximum velocity is 
attained, such velocity (the power being kept 
up) is uniform through spaces and times, 
and such pressure or friction is an wni- 
formly opposing power. Moreover, as before 
frequently observed, the amount of load which 
any locomotive engine willeonvey is in exact 
accordance with the amount ofits pressure 
upon the rails and axles; or, in other words, 
with the axle and rolling friction. : 

2. Let us now yenenne the wheel W to be 
traversing from A to B. From the point A, it 
is evident that body would fall to T, accord- 
ing to the laws of bodies falling perpendicular- 
ly ; and if upon the line A B we draw the per- 
pendicular line V T, a body would Pitta’ (al 
gravity down the plane from A to V, in the 
same time as it would fall, perpendicularly, 
from A to T ; and the power of gravity, which 











ee do. Eg ye 6t llenables it to do this, actin icall 
a oe , ge y (practically 
nee Be Gey i ~ <4 a Hy ; 2 ||speaking) throughout the whole descent from 
‘Se? “Sa” eee YS 9 ~~ 8 _-|}|A to B, would produce an uniformly accelera- 
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arrival of the carriage at the point B, the velo- 
city would (allowing for the difference of fric- 
tion) be mathematically equal to what it would 
be at the point T, had it fallen perpendicularly 
from A to that point. Now, the extent of the 
power of gravity, or cause of the wheel W de- 
scending down the incline A B, will be easily 
comprehended by reference to the parallelo- 
gram D C PG: where the diagonal, C G, is 
the line of gravity, C P the line represent 
the amount of pressure on the rail, and C 

the line of motion ; that is, the line or power 
of gravity, C G, instead of acting perpendicu- 
larly, and with full intensity, on the rail, as on 
the line E A, becomes divided into two sepa- 
rate and distinct powers, viz.C D and C P; 
the latter, if I may so express myself, endea. 
voring to stop the progress of the wheel, and 
the former employing every effort to urge it 
forward; and as C D is to C P, so is the one 
power exactly to the other—and thus, if the 
carriage or wheel W weigh five tons, and if Cc 
D be one-fifth of the power or force, C P, the 
pressure upon the rails is reduced from five 
tons to four tons ; and not only reduced, but 
the amount of power thus saved is actively em- 
ployed in opposing the resistance offered by 


“Such would be the commencement of the 
progres of acarriage descending the incline 
A B by its own gravity, until, as- before ob- 
served, on arriving at B, it would attain the 
same velocity as it would have attained at T, 


if locomotive power were constantly employed 
to assist this force of gravity, the progress of a 
body down the descent would be the result of 
these united powers ; the motion would be tni- 


would be increased in proportion to the in- 
creased power employed, yet the descent would 













be in proportionate accordance with the laws of 
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had it fallen perpendicularly from A to T ; and © 





eben g accelerated, and although ‘the velocity 
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But we will now suppose the same car- 
», W, to be propelled from a state of rest at 
, to the position on the incline B E, described 
inthe diagram. The angie F E B being equal 
to the angle F A B, and the line of gravity, CG, 
being drawn, the parallelogram C DG is ex- 

ly equal to that described on the descending 
lane ; consequently, C P is the line represent- 
ing the amount of pressure on the rails, and C 
D the line of power opposing such pressure ; 
from which it is evident that, unless prevented 
by some greater power than C D, the carriage 
would rol] back to B, but if = by any re- 
gular and greater power, which we will call lo- 
comotive power, the carriage would rise gradu- 
ally up the plane B E, with uniform velocity, and 
through equal spaces in equal times; for the 
power C D, which is a portion of the force o 
gravity represented by C G, being opposed by u 
greater power than itself, does not in this case 
actas an uniformly retarding power, but as an 
uniformly opposing power. It willalso be seen 
that, throughout the ascent, the pressure upon 
the rails, and, consequently, the amount of fric- 
tion, is precisely the same as it was down the 
descent A B, viz. as much less than it was on 
the horizontal E A, as the line C D toDG, 

«4. But to prove the advantage to be derived 
by an undulating railway, we must not allow 
the carriage to stop at B ; we will therefore sup- 

it to travel as far as itis able, by gravity 
alone, along the undulated line A BE. 

** Now, as before observed, it would descend 
from A to B, according to the laws.of falling bo- 
dies, at-which point it will have attained its 
greatest speed, and, consequently, its greatest 
momentum, and it is evident that it will rise the 
ascert B E, as long as the force of momentum 
is greater than the force C D; but the instant 
such force of momentum, which in this case is 
an uniform retarding force, becomes. less than 
the force C D, the latter would effectually ope- 
rate, and the carriage W would roll back, and fi- 
nally settle at the point B. 

“Supposing, however, that the momentum) 
gained by the descent to B be sufficient to ad- 
vance the carriage as far up the ascent as the 
point H,—it is evident that, could sufficient 
power be then employed to overcome C D, the 
ascent H E would be made in much less time, 
with fewer revolutions of the wheels and axles, 
and with much less expense of power, than it 
would require to move up the whole aseent BE, 
as stated in position 3. 

“ We will now suppose that an assistant pow- 
er, equa! to the available power C D, be em- 

loyed to propel the carriage W along the undu- 

ation AB E, and that such power were with- 
drawn at the point B,—it becomes evident that, 
as gravity alone enabled the carriage to rise the 
ascent as far as H, which is more than one-half 
of the whole ascent, now that double power is 
employed, double momentum at the point B will 
be the result ; and the power C D will thus effect- 
ually be opposed up the whole ascent B E. If 
this be true, how much more effectually will the 
power CD be counteracted if the assistant pow- 
er be continued up the whole ascent BE ! 

“From this reasoning, it appears to me indis- 
putable, as decidedly proved by experiment, that 
notonly can a given load be conveyed along a 
curved line in very much less time than upon a 
horizontal plane, or a very much greater weight 
in the same time, but that loads which no loco- 
motive power could move on the horizontal 
plane E A, would, impelled by gravity, assist- 
ed byother active power,descend down A B, and 
rise théjaseent BE with facility ; and it-will be 
also evident;-that. whatever power may be left 
on arriving at the point K, will be the power of 
ascending the further incline ET ; to which sur-| 
plus must of course be added the continued ac- 
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ja constant and equal power throughout the|| 


whole descent ; but the spaces passed over down 
that descent, in consequence of such power, are 
not equal in equal times, but, owing tozccelera- 
ted velocity, as the squares of the times. Sup- 
posing, for instance, A V to be 10 yards, and the 
carriage was one second in reaching V, and al- 
low the same space to be travelled over on the 
horizontal plane in the same time, at maximum 
velocity,—now, on the latter, the carriage would 
trave] 30 yards in3 seconds; but down A Bit 
would travel 90 yards in 3 seconds ; because 3 
xX 8 x 10 = 90; and this velocity, although re- 
tarding up the ascent, if assisted by an equal 
power to that employed on the horizontal plane, 
would be so kept up as to arrive at a given dis- 
tance in far less time than it could be Sous with 
an average load on the horizontal plane. Sup. 
posing, for instance, the horizontal line E A 
were 175 yards long, the descent A B 90 yards, 
and the ascent B E 90 yards, making the undu- 
lating line 180 yards, and that locomotive power 
were employed sufficient to overcome the fric- 
tion and tlie resistance of the atmosphere on 
both lines, and to move acarriage along E A at 
maximum velocity, 10 yards per second, it is 
obvious, that the time required to travel from E 
to A would be seventeen and a half seconds, be- 
175 

fetes 

“Let us now apply the same power to the 
same carriage travelling along the undulation 
A BE, and take 10 yards as the space travelled 
over in the first second down the descent_A B, 
it is obvious that it would reach the point B, or, 
in other words, traverse the 90 yards represent- 
ed by A B in 3 seconds ; because, according to 
the laws of descending bodies, 3 x 3 x 10 = 
90. ‘This being admitted, and even presuming 
that the power employed upon the ascending 
part of the undulation, were only just sufficient 
to overcome the friction aud resistance of the 
atmosphere, the carriage would naturally, as 
proved by the action of the pendulum, rise the 
ascent B E in the precise time it occupied in tra- 
versing from Ato B. Hence, if a given power 
be employed, sufficient to overcome the friction 
and resistanee of the atmosphere, and to impel 
a load 10 yards in the first second, upon an un- 
dulating | ne, such as A B E, 180 yards in length, 
the whole distance, if the power be constantly 
kept up, will be traversed m less than six se- 
conds ; whereas, if a given power be employed 
sufficient to overcome the friction and resist- 
ance of atmosphere, and to impel a load 10 
yards in the first second of time, at maximum 
velocity, upon a horizontal line, such as E A, 179 
yards in length, ‘the whole distance cannot be 
traversed in less time than 17} seconds. Thus, 
if we ascertain the maximum velocity at which 
a body can be impelled upon a horizontal line 
in the first second, and down the descending 
part of a given curve in the first second, such 
power being sufficient to overcome friction in 
both cases, the comparative time occupied in 
traversing each distance is easily determinable : 
the difference in advantage varying in propor- 
tion tothe length and depth of undulation, as 
compared with the length of the horizontal line. 
Nor must it be overlooked, in considering this 
subject, thata much greater load can be con- 
veyed along an.undulating line than along a ho- 
rizontal one. The axle and rolling friction to 
be overcome is necessarily less upon the former 
than upon the latter, and the fulerum presented 
to the effective power of steam, down the des- 
cending part of. each undulation, is a most im- 
portant object of advantage. It will. be seen, 
that in this explanation I have calculated the ve- 
locity of a body traversing a curve, according to 
the laws which would govern its descent down 
a regular inclined plane Cheke would of course 
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expressing ‘an opinion, that it “will re 
even a longer tailway than the rpool and — 
Manchester one, to prove the extentofits Value.” 


To the Editor of the New York American: 7 a 
Sir—I have heard gentlemen, who ate unacquaint. 
ed with Macadamized roads, say that they cannot be, 
with propriety or economy, substituted for Paved 
streets. Being a young and modest man, ds well as 
almost a stranger in this city, 1-do not desire. to. p 
myself in opposition to gentlemen of so much intelli 
gence and character, but with your permission 1 will 
quote the language of one of the most experienced 
road-makere now living, who, by the by, was also 
once a resident of this city, and may therefore per- 
haps be the more entitled to eredit--I refer, Sir, to 
Joun Louron McApvams Esq. of Bristol in England. 
In reply to the question “have you in any instance 
tried the experiment of converting paved streets inte 
roads ?” put by one of the comniittee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to collect information upon the 
subject of road making—he said “ I have in several. 
instances taken up small pieces of pavement which I 
found upon the several road trusts, and substituted 
road. What has been the effect of the conversion of 
the pavement into roads? Answer. The e 
has considerably diminished and the facility oftravel- 
ling very considerably increased.” He further sa 
in relation to the mode of constructing roads, * 
true principle of road-making is that the read should 
be considered as an artificial flooring, forming & 
strong smooth and solid surface, capable of i 
great weight, without obstruction to the wheels.”— 
The road is to be made of broken stone without mix- 
ture of earth, clay, chalk, or any other matter whieh 
will imbibe water, or be affected by frost. . 
‘‘ Its form should be nearly flat: a rise of three 
inches from side to centre is sufficient in a width of 
30 feet. The stone are,to be broken so as no piece 
shall exceed siz ounces in weight. The road bed is 
then to be put in shape, and a rake employed to 
smooth the surface, When the road is so prepared, 
the stone is to be carefully spread on it. This is ra- 
ther a nice operation ; and the future quality of the 
road will greatly depend on the manner in which it 
is performed. The stone must not be laid on in — 
shovels full, but scattered over the surface, one sho. 
vel full following another, and spreading over a con- 
siderable space.” Again he says, ‘+ Nothing is to 
he laid on the clean stone, on pretence of binding: 
Broken stone will combine by its own angles into a 
smouth, solid surface, which cannot be affected by 
vicissitudes of weather, or displaced by the action of 
wheels, which will pass over it without a jolt, and 
consequently, without injury.” Again, Sir, im his 
communication to the President of the Board of i- 
culture of England, he says,—but I will omit- 
he says in that document until another time, as I am 
aware that short communications, upon almost. any 
subject, are most likely to be read during the present 
busy season. eater’ 
With your permission, therefore, Sir, I willendea. 
vor to show, in another communication, wherein the 
present experiment in Broadway, although denoy 
nated a McAdamized street, differs widely from 
Mc Adan’s system of road-making: 
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The steam engines are now in operation. on the 
Camden and Amboy Rail Road. Passengers are con- 
veyed to Philadelphia by this route, in seven hours. A 





We. alluded a short time since to, the successful 
trials of steam navigation made. on hesa: 
and Delaware Canal, which have been since so 
firmed that it is expected thatafter this season ste 
power will altogether supercede that of horses, 
the Canal. The boat used is 88 1-2 feet le y 
deck, 10 feet beam, and, draws 12 itiches of 
Her boiler is 6 feet long by 3 feet in diameter ; iti 
round and filled with. tubes, the eylinder is 8 1. 
inches iwdiameter with a stroke of 21-2 feet. _ 
When running at a speed of 8 miles per hour, she 
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or a: New Motive Power. By||lance wheel, L, by the crank N. M_ is an 
o the Editor of the Mechanics’ eccentric. E is a connecting rod, worked by 
_ Magazine. the eccentric M. A is an air-tight sphere, 
‘Sin,—As it is a professed object ofjjattached to the top of the vertical pipe G. 
valuable Magazine to disseminate the||H is a rod, which moves a slide inthe cham. 
tao wo of new discoveries, inventions,'|ber R, by the cogs at F. I is the parallel 
and - on al I submit to your conside-||motion. P is a chain connecting the work- 
wait, the following description of a Hydro-ling beam and rod H. SS is a pipe leading 
ic Engine, which, to me, is entirely|/from an iron retort to the sphere A. Bis 
. In so doing Iam not about to at-lja valve moved by the eccentric M, and rod 
tribute to myself the discovery of any new/E, the use of which will be hereafter ex. 
principle, but think I can, with perfect con- plained. 

fidence, lay claim to any advantages that|} The retort is furnished with a furnace for 
—— from a successful application of os forming of carbureted hydrogen gas, be- 
ong known principles. It may not be im.|jjing filled with coal or other substances suit- 

er here to remark, that, although I havellat able for the purpose. 
_ Rot given it a fair trial, yet the experiment|| Having now explained the different parts 
was: to convince me of its successiof this engine, and their uses, 1 come nowgto 
~ ‘and utility ds ‘a motive power to most kindsithe “modus operandi,” the manner of set- 
‘of machinery ting it to work. Water is poured into the 
Cisa pA cast iron cylinder, similar to||vertieal pipe, G, till it elevates the piston on 
that of a — ——— on the atmospheric/the principle of Bramah’s Press. I must 
» Ope the top: ° G is a vertical pipe|jstate here that there is a certain proportion 
» Whose’ hae cannot ex-jjexisting between the vertical pipe, G, and 
dt pape bwcny inder C. O j jeylinder, which must be found by actual 6x. 
( \iperiment. The water should nof be higher 
the mark T, for. instance, when the 
nis elevated. Now, it is evident that 
area of pipe above the mark T should be 
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e top ‘of ied in - working 
strikes the rod Hy and shuts the slide fi the 
chamber R, which was before open, render. 
wg the sphere A air-tight. ‘The next object 
is to depress the piston. The retort and 
pipe S being now filled with gas, an assistant 
fires the gas, and with a winch, for the 
pose, turns the jet into the sphere A, e 
burning of the gas forms a vacuum: the wa. 
ter in the tube is raised, and the piston de. 
pressed. When the piston reaches the bot. 
tom of the cylinder, the chain P opens the 
valve at R, destroys the vacuum, and the 
water returning’ to its former position ele- 
vates the piston, strikes the rod, closes the 
slide. At the same instant the eccentri¢t M 
throws in the jet of gas, a vacuum is re-pro- 
duced. The machinery for throwing the gas 
in and out is very imperfect, and perhaps 
may not be clearly understood. The machi- 
nery here used is similar to that of Brown’s 
Pneumatic Engine. I must refer the reader 
to a description of this engine in Nicholson’s 
Operative Mechanic, where it is clearly ex. 
plained. This engine might, perhaps, be 
improved by placing a cylinder at each ex. 
tremity of the working beam. I think it may 
also be worked by mercury. But the en. 


gine must be much smaller in size ; as mer- 


cury is twelve times heavier than water, the 
engine should be of such dimensions that its 
vertical pipe should not exceed 32 inches. 

1 shall be glad to see any remarks your 
readers may see fit to publish respecting the 
above. Yours, &c. G. N, 
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Metnop or Crzarine Fur ror Maxine 
Hats.—The preparation of hats is one of the 
principal uses to which fur is put in this coun. 
try ; we therefore select the present artiele for 
describing the mode of clearing the fur for that 
purpose. An account of the complete forma. 
tion of a hat will be given in a future num- 
ber. The patent improvements to which we 
are going to call the reader’s attention are 
exhibited in the diagram beneath, and are 
intended to separate the finer portions of the 
fur from those that are less costly. 























An endless web, or feeding cloth, is.shown 


at a. It is extended on two rollers; pees 
which web the materials to be cleared and 
separated are placed, and by which'they are 
carried forward into the machine. 6 is @ 
hollow cylinder, with a flanch at eac 

mity. Folin the rims of these flan 
number of cords of catgut are extended and 














made tight. A peg. or pin i aa jhlaned, ¢ the 
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‘Bu ficiently cleared are returned in the direc- 
is completed goes out at h, and from thence 


employed in the human frame are all of the 


‘Ingenuity of, the Spider. 
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ion of ‘the arrow towards g, while that which 
into a large upper chamber.—[British Cy- 
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Dr. Hoox’s Jornrs.—The various joints 


most perfect kind, though they differ con- 
siderably in their structure. ‘The mechanic 
has, however, copied but two, the hinge, and 
the ball and socket. The hinge-joint is used 
for doors, and those places generally which 
require motion but in one direction. The 
ball and socket, on the contrary, admits of a 
variety of positions. The expense attend- 
ant on constructing the latter is very consi- 
derable, and to obviate this inconvenience 
the Hook’s.joint, represented in the accom. 
panying engraving, may be employed. It 
was originally invented by Dr. Hook, and is 
found very useful in communicating a rota- 
tory motion from the principal axis of a ma- 
chine to.the more distant wheels it is intend- 
ed to put in operation. 

It consists of two semicircles, joined by a 
metal cross; and, if either of the semicir- 
cles be turned, a similar motion is communi- 
cated to the other. The same species of 
universal joint is employed to support a com- 
pass at sea.—[British Cyclopedia. ] 








[ Communicated 
for the New-York Farmer, and American 
Gardener’s Magazine. ] 

_._Mr. Eprror,—I have thought it might 
be interesting to your readers, and conse- 
quently to yourself, to read the following 
statement of a fact which came within my 
observation recently in Brooklyn. 

_ On passing along one of my garden walks 
the other day, I discovered a spider’s web 
constructed rather singularly. It was sus- 
pened from a cherry-tree, being attached to 
the trunk, and running out with numerous 
fastenings, at different distances, on a large 
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other, formed a corner downward, and sus- 
pended from it a little stone, say half an 
inch in length, three-eighths in width} and 
one-eighth in thickness, well secured in pa- 
rachute style, and hanging some eight or ten 
inches below. This weight kept the web 
taut, and swung slightly as the wind affect- 
ed it; and there it remained for several 
days. I had some curiosity to know more 
of the projector of this contrivance, and on 
casting my eye near the tree, where the 
thickening fabric indicated that he kept his 
counting-room, | discovered a spider with a 
body nearly spherical, and of the size of a 
small cherry, about half an inch through, 
with crab-legs, and in all respects appearing 
ready for business. I touclied him slightly 
with a little stick, upon which he made a 
motion toward it so sudden and so impassion- 
ed as well nigh made me jump, at the same 
time striking the stick in such a manner that 
inclines me to think, had it been animated, it 
would have felt his venom. 

I am ignorant of the branch of natural 
history, as well as of s others, and know 
not the class to which this spider may belong ; 
nor whether this mode of securing a web 
may not have been frequently observed by 
others. But the case to me being new, I 
submit it to you, with the hope that it may 
elicit remarks from those who are better in- 
formed than myself on the subject. 





Ewsank’s Patent Tinnep Lerapen 
Pires.—We lately copied from a London 
paper a notice of a patent taken out in Eng- 
land by Messrs. Warner, for the manufac- 
ture of leaden pipes coated with tin. The 
invention struck us at the time as one of 
great value, and we have since learned 
with pleasure that it was made in this city: 
the Messrs. Warner having purchased the 
right for England of the inventor, Mr. Thos. 
Ewbank, of New-York, who has a patent for 
the United States. 

It is well known to persons, who take pains 
to observe, as well as to the scientific, that 
leaden pipes are corroded by many of the 
fluids which pass through them, and that the 
small portion of acid which it often contains, 
in the course of time dissolves a perceptible 
quantity. Beer pipes made of this metal 
are often found deeply corroded; for the 
acetate of lead, which is a most poisonous 
chemical salt, is easily soluble, and is taken 
off by the fluid-which aids in its formation. 
Mr. Ewbank’s pipes are effectually guarded 
against this source of danger, by being lined 
within and without with pure tin. It is of 
great importance to..know also that leaden 
vessels for culinary use may be protected 
from the action of acids in the same manner, 
.Patents, we understand, have been here- 
tofore taken out in England, for coating lead 
with tin; but the processes rendered the ex- 
pense too great, and they have been useless. 
Mr. Ewbank; on the contrary, is able to af- 
ford his pipes at a small advance only on the 
price of those made entirely of lead, which 
will greatly facilitate their general introduc- 
tion. 








Dratnine.—[We insert the following cuts 
and descriptions as subjects of reflection for 
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Now, if we suppose the place to be drained 
situated in the neighborhood of the sea, it will 
not be advisable to admit a free communica- 
tion at all times ; but it requires a free pas 
of water at stated periods, for the e of 
cleansing the drain, and at different heights. 
The diagonal tube, supported by the coiled 
round the cylinder, may be ee at 
any required angle. When we wis ater 
in the drain not to exceed a certain height, we 
have only to regulate the wineh accordi : 
We have thus briefly noticed the drain on a 
large seale. A very simple mode ni 
land, which is wet merely from the retentive na- 
ture of the soil, and which has been practise 
with success, consists in adding to the: felly of 
a six-inch cart wheel, a piece of wood apon 
which is a triangular rim of iron. . That side 
of the cart containing this prepared wheel, is 
then loaded, till the piece of iron indents the 
soil to the depth of six or eight inches. These 
furrows are made in lines from fiveto ten yards 
asunder, the grass is merely pressed down, but 
not destroyed, and they generally grow up in 
the course of the year. They should, there- 
fore, be made annually, at the approach of win- 
ter; but the work is so easily executed, that a 
single person, with two old horses, will go over 
from ten to twenty acres in eight hours. 


Dratnine PLouex.—This is a very impo! 
agricultural ‘implement, of which we give a 
diagram. pita 


We may sup a case in which its powers 
would be indispensable. It bee nece: sar) 
to cut a trench for the passage of water: 
the furrow being too deep for the com 
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cess, the anchor or hook, J, is ted . 
ground. We have thus a fixed a r resist. 

ing the action of the pulley, k. a. 
now applied to the handle at top, it co 

cates motion to-the wheel, A, wit enor ee 
increase of power, and the acting port 

the plough, cd, are forced throug 
The arrangement at @ d ¢, ent bles | 
tor to give the required to 
will be obvious that the £ 
the ground, tends to diminish: 
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farmers.and mechanics. There is a wide field 

for mechanical ingenuity in rural pursuits.) 
The inconvenience of an over-moist soil is 

but little felt in the of the British 
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Lamperr’s Cane Rirve.—This drawing 
— the most compact and convenient 
ie that we have ever seen, and we think 
has the been invented. 
figure represents it entirely shut, 
ge aapapeance of a substantial walk. 
cane. In the under figure, it is represent- 
ge for firing, in which position it can be 
placed almost instantaneously. ‘The head 
is ‘drawn out sufficiently far for the socket 
- of ferule at the muzzle, (which is attached 
by a strap of metal in the side of the socket, 
with a hinge at the extremity,) to fall off by 
its own weight, (see drawing.) The cock is 
a bent lever of steel, made to turn and move 
on a hollow pivot pin, containing a chamber 
for powder, which is continued through the 
screw by whieh it is inserted, and opens 
into the barrel. The trigger lays in the 
plate which covers the lower side of the 
cock. By bending down the head of the 
cane (see drawing) the lower edge of the 
slide plate* catches a small dog of steel, 
with a notch or tooth in it, which rests on a 
mt let into the foot of the cock, and thus 
‘elevates the long arm of it. The head thus 
bent serves for a breech, by which the gun 
is conveniently held and aimed, by looking 
through.a small slit in the cock over the sight 
pease the ferule. 


“slide plate’’ we dogo a cylindrical metal plate of 
saa yale late three inches in length, which is in- 
sorted in the Mead of the cane, and which encloses the lock 
when it is shut up. 





M. Guesxey’ s New System or Puitoso. 
puy.—Sir John Byerley has recently intro- 
duced into England a globe of a new and 
important character, invented by M. Gues- 
ney, an advocate of Coutances in Norman. 
dy, and described by him in a work entitled 
Mowvement Heliaque, Paris, 1825. Many of 
the more important phenomena of geology 
and physical geography have given birth to 
the wildest theories. M. G. being led to 
met ‘them as produced by the precession 

the equinoxes, attempted their solut:on on 
scientific bases. Unfortunately M. G. is a 
swort eon of the Newtonian system, and 
while his whole theory is grounded on the 
precession of the equinoxes, he denies the 
cause of that precession, and affirms that 
‘the’earth is perfectly spherical! His work 
abounds with errors quite as easy to refute, 
but he has the & agent and exclusive merit of 
having first had the idea of constructing a 
_ terrestrial globe in harmony with the celes- 
tial, by oe the system of the ecliptic 
upon it as. the celestial globe. 

a may here Semve, that the whole of 
the appearances in heavens are to be 
‘referred to an Sk two motions of the earth. 


polar star P is not ee, planet but 




























heavens; but, we repeatit, they do not oor 
through ‘the centres of any other planets ;| 
and are, therefore, to be referred to the carth|t 
|jalone. 

The points where these lines pass through! 
the surface of the earth are the poles on 
which its motions are performed, the move-_ 
ment of rotation, or diurnal motion, on the! 
poles of the equator, and the movement of, 
translation, or annual motion, on the poles of, 
the ecliptic. M. Guesney’s great difficulty; 
was to fix the seat of the poles of the eclip-| 
tic on the terrestrial globe. In this he re-, 
ceived no aid from astronomers, who declare| 
the ecliptic to be a circle in the heavens, and} | 
to have no reference whatever to the earth,| 
forgetting that, as the plane of the ecliptic; 
passes through the centre of the earth, it) 
must cut its surface somewhere; to determine, 
those points, then, and consequently the poles! 
of the terrestrial ecliptic, was the object of| 
M. Guesney. He found that the magnetic’ 
needle and its dip.,were both directed to one! 
point on the glob@hear the polar circle at, 
the back of Iceland, precisely on the first) 
meridian adopted by order of Louis XIII. i 
passing through the island of Ferro. He| 
round that, by supposing the seat of the pole! 
of the ecliptic there, it gave a satisfactory | 
solution of many hitherto inexplicable phe- 
nomena ; he therefore fixed it there by ap- | 
proximation. Sir J. B. appears to be the 
only scientific person who has taken the 
trouble to sift the wheat from the chaff, and 
on this basis to erect a theory embracing the 
principal phenomena. Not, however, satis- 
fied with approximation, where mathemati- 
cal accuracy was evidently attainable, he 
endeavored to ascertain precisely the poles 
of the terrestrial ecliptic, when, fortunately, 
he found that Laplace, pursuing another ob- 
ject, had already solved the problem. 

To avoid the confusion of every maritime 
nation using a different first meridian, La- 
place wished them to take that “of which 
the midnight corresponds with the instant 
when the great axis of the ecliptic is per- 
pendicular to the right line of intersection! 
of the equator and ecliptic, which meridian 
is 166° 46’ 12” east of Paris,” or 169° 6’ 27” 
east of Greenwich Observatory. 

On the authority, therefore, of the great-| 
est astronomer of any age, Sir J. B. has had 
a terrestrial globe prepared by Mr. Newton,| 
with the system of the ecliptic described on| 
the poles as fixed by Laplace ; the north pole; 
of the ecliptic being in the polar circle, and| 
the winter solstitial colure, or first meridian, 
10° 53’ 35” west of Greenwich. A circle 
drawn from this pole as a centre, on a radi-| 
us. of 23° 28’, will pass through ‘the pole of, 
the earth, and trace its line of motion round 
the pole of the ecliptic, in 25,920 years, 

This revolution of the pole ‘of the equator’ 
round that of the ecliptic is admitted by all! 
astronomers to take place in the heavens, but 
not in the earth. They admit, too, that the 
axis of the ecliptic is fixed and immovable, | 
the ecliptic being so; but they have not yet! 
shown. how a. right line intersecting another 
fixed right line at a given angle shall move | 
round the latter at its extremity, and not at! 
a given-distance from the point of intersec. 
tion! _ Assuming, then, that.the. pole of tool 















































a ange revolves round the pole of the terres-| 










Byih it remains to show a few of the; 
effects of such motion. 

ion of the globe, we ‘find that 

of the equator is now at ee its! 
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at an paste of 28° 28’, and sisting to the aT Siesice ons Westin pomaR 
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it is advancing at the rate of about 394 y: 
senna on North America, and will pass 
Lancaster Straits, Hudson Straits, 


patsy per Isle, enter Europe at 
Finiderre, pass over Bilbao and the no 
ern frontier of Spain, through Franke « over 
Toulouse, through Lombardy over Milan, 
through Germany over Vienna, and pass 
into be over Moscow, &c. &c. It is 
found that the solstitial colures are almost en. 
tirely in the ocean, cutting only a small por- 
tion of Western Africa, and a portion of 
Kamschatka, and proceeding without inter- 
ruption until they meet the lower part of 
New-Zealand. : 

On inspecting the globe farther, we find 
that Kamschatka was at a given period with- 
in the tropics, which accounts for tropical 
fossils being found in the polar ay sae and 
that the Oural Mountains were formerly in 
the latitude of Mexico, which explains why 
‘the precious metals are found in such high 
jlatitudes, and why the same precious stones 
are found in Mexico and the Oural Moun- 
tains. We find also that the direction of 
the straits in the higher latitudes run from 
west to east, or in the direction of the wa- 
ters of the pole. The debris of mountains 
are found in the same direction in England, 
France, Italy, Scandinavia, &c. The plains 
|of Lombardy are covered with Alpine debris, 
and in Scandinavia, masses of 50,000 tons 
have been transported, (Dr. Buckland fan- 
cies on the back of an iceberg,) by the im- 
mense force of the Polar Ocean. 

The radius of the earth at the equator is 
about 65,000 feet greater than the polar ra- 
dius, owing to the centrifugal force (which is 
as the radii of the parallels of latitude). And, 
as the pole moves through 46° 56’ of latitude 
in 12,960 years, in that lapse of time one part 
of the equator will be carried 46° 56’ into the 
southern hemisphere. At that period all 
western Europe will be buried under the 
waters of the pole (forming the period of a 
deluge), as it was at three distinct periods, 
at intervals of nearly 26,000 years; which 
ascertains the existence of the globe in its 
present state (which was probable its primi- 
tive) for 70,000 years. ‘This change of the 
plane of the equator is probably the cause 
of all the great phenomena ; it changes the la- 
titude from polar to tropical regions, and 
thus renders a change i in the action of the 
centrifugal force ; and from whatever part 
the pole i is receding, the centrifugal force is 
increasing, which produces an alteration of 
surface ; in whatever place it is advancing 
there is a consequent, depression, There is - 
jthus a daily tendency to elevation in some 
parts, and to depression in others; and to 
this cause Sir J. B. attributes earthquakes 
and volcanic action. According to this the- 
ory, as the elevation and depression must be 
greatest in the direction of the motion of the 
pole, so ought the degree of volcanic action 
tobe. On inspecting the g'obe, we find this 
to be the case, and that vo!canic action is 
greatest on the meridians of South America 
ind the Philippine Isles. Where no ele. 
ments of combustion exist we have eruptions 
of mud, &c. 

The difference between the earth’s radius 
utthe equator and at 45° is 5,340°French toi. 











ses, or about 33, 000 E nglish feet. i 7. 
equator chang ing ni poten nent nearly 47°, 
follows that in ‘he sols presen 
nosition of the equator will be depressed 
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for marine fossils being imborazo, 
15,500 feet above the surface of the ocean. 
The: above is a brief outline of the system 
to which Sir John Byerley intends shortly to 
call the attention of the public. He courts 
inquiry; for, if the theory be well founded, 
it will entirely re-model the science of phy- 
sical geography.—| British Cyclopedia. } 








Babbage on the Economy of Manufactures. 
[Continued from page 600.} 

258. Slide of Alpnach.—Amongst the forests 
which flank many of the lofty mountains of 
Switzerland, some of the finest timber is found 
in positions almost inaccessible. The expense 
of reads, even if it were possible to make them 
in such situations, would prevent the inhabi- 
tants from deriving any advantages from these 
almost inexhaustible supplies. Placed by na- 
ture at a considerable elevation above the spot 
on which they are required, they are precisely 
in fit circumstances for the application of ma- 
chinery; and the inhabitants constantly avail 
themselves of it, to enable the force of gravity 
to relieve them from some portion of their labor. 
The inclined planes which they have establish- 
ed in various forests, by which the timber has 
been sent down to the water-courses, must 
have excited the admiration of every traveller ; 
and these slides, in addition to the merit of sim- 
plicity, have that of economy, as their construc- 
tion requires scarcely any thing beyond the ma- 
terial which grows upon the spot. Of all these 
specimens of carpentry, the Slide of Alpnach 
was by far the most considerable, both from its 
great length and from the almost inaccessible 
position from which it descended. The follow- 
ing is the deseription of that work given in Gil- 
bert’s Annalen, 1819, and translated in the se- 
cond volume of Brewster’s Journal : 

“For many centuries, the rugged flanks and 
the deep gorges of Mount Pilatus were covered 
with impenetrable forests. Lofty precipices 
encircled them on all sides. Even the daring 
hunters were scarcely able to reach them ; and 
the inhabitants of the valley had never con- 
ceived the idea of disturbing them with the axe. 
These immense forests were therefore permit- 
ted to grow and to perish, without being of the 
least utility to man, till a foreigner, conducted 
into their wild recesses in the pursuit of the 
chamois, was struck with wonder at the sight, 
and directed the attention of several Swiss gen- 
tlemen to the extent and superiority of the tim- 
ber. The most intelligent and skilful individu- 
als, however. considered it quite impracticable 
to avail themselves of such inaccessible stores. 
It was not till November, 1816, that M. Rupp, 
and three Swiss gentlemen, entertaining more 
sanguine hopes, drew up the plan of a slide, 
founded on trigonometrical measurements. 
Having purchased a certain extent of the fo- 
tests from the commune of Alpnach for 6,000 
crowns, they began the construction of the 
slide, and completed it in the spring of 1818. 

“The slide of Alpnach is formed entirely of 
about 25,000 large pine trees, deprived of their 
bark, and united together in a very ingenious 
manner, without the aid of iron. It occupied 
about 160 workmen during 18 months, and cost 
nearly 100,000 franes, or £4,250. It is about 3 
leagues, or 44,000 English feet long, and termi- 
nates. ih the Lake of Lucerne. It has the form 
of a trough, about six feet broad, and from three 
to six potceep. Its. bottom is formed of three 
trees, the middle one of which has a groove cut 
out in the direction of its length, for receiving 
small rills of water, which are conducted into 
it from various places, for the purpose of dimi- 
nishing the friction. The whole of the slide is 


sustained by about twe thousand supports ; and| 


in many places ie is_attached,.in airy ingeni- 
ous ner, to e rugged ecipices of granite. 
“The ditgetion of the. slide is sometimes 
amine d sometimes 7 “2A » with an incli- 
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under ground, and at other times it is con-|lo 
ted over the deep gorges by. ings 120 
feet in height. 


work, the sagacity displayed in all its arrange- 
ments, and the skill of the engineer, have exci- 
ted the wonder of every person who has seen it.||the navy | “pe 
Before any step could be taken in its erection, quality of the timber. He de 
it was necessary to cut several thousand trees||had never seen any timber that, 
to obtain a passage through the impenetrablg 
thickets ; and, as the workmen advanced, men 
were posted at certain distances, in order to 
point out the road for their return, and to dis- 
cover, in the gorges, the places where the piles 
of wood had been established. M. Rupp was 
himself obliged, more than once, to be suspend- 
ed by cords, in order to descend precipices 
many hundred feet high; and in the first 
months of the undertaking, he was attacked 
with a violent fever, which deprived him of 
the power of superintending his workmen. 
Nothing, however, could diminish his invincible 
perseverance. He was carried every day to the 
mountain in a barrow, to direct the labors of the 
workmen, which was absolutely necessary, as state hi time 
he had scarcely two good carpenters among||occupied in the descent of a tree ; but that, i 

them all—the rest having been hired by acci-|}wet weather, it reached the lake in three mi- 
dent, without any of the knowledge whieb such ||nutes. seal 
an undertaking required. M. Rupp had also to|| 259. One of the most common effects of the 
contend against the prejudices of the peasantry.||introduction of new machinery into fac. 
He was supposed to have communion with the||tures, is to drive out of employment 


devil. He was charged with heresy, and‘every||the hand-labor which was wl 
b ; , This, for a time, produces ppl set eorr' | 


obstacle was thrown in the way of an enter-||. | | ot 
prize which they regarded as absurd and im-||ing amongst the working classes; and it i of 
great importance for their happiness that 


practicable. All these difficulties, however, ress that Mey — 
were surmounted, and he had at last the satis-||should be aware of the effects, and that they 
should be enabled to foresee them at an 


faction of observing the trees descend from the uid D joret ‘in early 

mountain with the rapidity cf lightning. The||period, in order to diminish as much as poset: 

larger pines, which were about a hundred feet||ble their injurious results... It is almost the 
variable consequence of such i 


long, and ten inches thick at their smaller ex- mprovements, 
g for Inb of; 

































































































































un advantageous bargain for a 
. Pls isa sor We of. 
en and execu a single ir 

which has excited a very high d 

Test in every part of Europe. 

add that this magnificent structure no | 

exists, and that scarcely a trace of it 

seen upon the flanks of Mount Pilatus. Politi- — 

cal circumstances having taken away the prin. 

cipal source of the demand for timber, and 1 

r market having been found, the ‘ope! 

of cutting and transporting the trees nei 

rily ceased.” ; Nee 
Dicteueen Playfair, who visited this.s 

slide, states that six minutes was the 
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tremity, ran through the space of three leagues, ||ultimately to cause a greater demand 
or nearly nine miles, in two minutes and a half, 
and during their descent they appeared to be 
only a few feet in length. The arrangements 
for this part of the operation were extremely 
simple. From the lower end of the slide to the 
upper end, where the trees were introduced, 
workmen were posted at regular distances, and 
as soon as every thing was ready, the workman 
at the lower end of the slide cried out to the one 


and often the new labor requires.a 
gree of skill than the old: but, ately, 
the class of persons who have been driven out 
of the old employment are not always 
for the new one ; and in all cases, a cor 
ble time elapses before the whole of their ls 
is wanted. One very important inquiry whieh — 
this subject presents is the question— Whether. 

it is for the interest of the working clas 0 


above him, “ Lachez” (Let go). The cry was||@ny tmproved:machinery should be so perfect a 
repeated from one to another, and ngached the|\to defy the competition of hand-labor, and that 
top of the slide in three minutes. The work-||they should be at once driven out of the trade 


by it; a is ecnhtoane 
them to be gradually forced to qui. ade 
the slow salle successive “doaheat of the machine? 
The suffering which arises frony a quick tra 
tion is undoubtedly more intense ; but it is 
much less nt than that which rest 
from the slower process. If the competition 
perceived at once to yd geht | hopeless 
workman will at once set himself tolearn a. 
department of his art. The use of POV er. 
is an instance of a. slow change, which hy 
dually been diminishing the wages of the: 
weavers. It appears that the number of 
looms in use in England and Seotland 
was ‘about 240,000; nearly the same numb 
existed in the year 1820; whereas the num 
of power-looms which in 1820 was rf 
in 1830 increased to 55,000. When it is com 
dered oo yar = looms at that tim 

as much work as three hand-looms, f 
creased amount of work produced wae 
that of 123,000 hand-looms. .. During th 
of this period the wages and em 
hand-loom weavers has been very, 


man at the top of the slide then cried out to the 
one below him, “ Ii vient’’ (It comes), and the 
tree was instantly launched down the slide, pre- 
ceded by the cry which was repeated from post 
to post. As soon’as the tree fad reached the} 
bottom, and plunged into the lake, the cry of 
Lachez was repeated as before, and a new tree 
was launched in a similar manner. By these 
means a tree descended every five or six min- 
utes, provided no accident happened to the}; 
slides, which sometimes took place, but which 
was instantly repaired when it did. 

“In order to show the enormous force which 
the trees acquired from the great velocity of 
their descent, M. Rupp made arrangements for 
causing some of the trees to spring from the 
slide. They penetrated by their thickest ex- 
tremities no less than from eighteen to twenty- 
four feet into the earth; and one of the trees 
having by accident struck against the other, it 
instantly cleft it through its whole length, as if) 


it had been struck by lightning. 

“« After the trees had panic the slide, they 
were collected into rafts upon the lake, and 
conducted to Lucerne. From thence they des-|) 
cended the Reuss, then the Aar to near Brugg, 
afterwards to Waldshut by the Rhine, then to//those 
Basle, and even to the sea, when it was ne- 
cessary. ‘ , es 

“In order that none of the small wood might}|(the: age 
be lost, M. Rupp established in the forest large||quently, or to 
manufactories of charcoal. He erected tention, ) f 
zines for preserving it when cture ’ 
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posec per “of Prof. Longfellew as tho 
fof America—so great and various is his 
néy in modern languages, as evinced by seve- 
heretofore, and particularly by this 
; eg in which his talents as a poet not less 
B en ailingnist are’ so advantageously dis- 


ite Hila here translated was a tribute of filial 
ff and regret on the death of his father. Don 
dor, e Manrique, ‘the author, flourished in the last half 

"of the sixteenth century, and was, like ‘nearly all the 
: poets of any eminence,” a soldier. He fought 


Beneath his father’s banner, surviving his parent, but 
‘ultimately dying on the field of battle. 


. Preliminary to the poetical version of these stan. 
"gas, Prof. Longfellow has given an extremely well 
‘written introductory essay “on the moral and devo- 
ional poetry of Spain.” We shall interest our read. 
in the whole essay we are persuaded, by the fol. 
lowing extract from its close : 

‘any The most prevailing characteristics of Spanish de- 
fos arsobanaagd are warmth of imagination, and depth 
seoincgrity of feeling. The conception is always 
original, and when not degraded by 

, and the poor, puerile conceits arising from 

n, beautiful and sublime. This results from the 
--adonee temperament of the mind, and is a general 
fi of the Spanish poets, not only in this 
t “9 songs, but in all the others. The 
ardor of imagination, which, exercised upon 
~ shinor themes, leads them into extravagance and 
when left to act in a higher and wider 
re, conducts them nearer and nearer to perfec- 
7m hen i ination ‘spreads its wings in the 
it: ealans. on, devotional, song,—in the pure 
upyrean any—judgment should direct its course, but 
sis dp: 
















































heaven l lies beyond its utmost flight.— 
Therk oye hes heights it cannot reach ; there are fields 
— which tire its wing; there is a splendor 
dazzles ite vision ;—for there is a glory, 
BS / *yehich eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
' past it ‘anesthe heart of man to conceive.’ 
‘ perhaps the greatest charm of the devotional 
rosie “ Spain. is their sincerity. Most of them 
——men who had in sober truth 
aapounced the realities.of.this life, for hopes and 
ises of another. .We are not to suppose that 
take holy orders are saints ; but we should 
r from believing that all are hypocrites. 
be even more absurd to suppese, that none 
ince! ssions, than that all are. 
sides, ‘with whatever feelings a man may enter the 
weed life, there is something in its discipline and 
“a “whieh has a tendency to wean the mind 
‘to fix it upon Heaven. Doubtless 
seemingly renounced the world from 
of f worldly aggrandizement ; and others have 
it, because it has renounced them. The 
have carried with them to the cloister their 
bition, and the latter their dark misanthro- 
h many have daily kissed the cross, and 
y in iniquity, and shrived their souls 
‘sin more gaily, on,—yet solitude 


‘ 


jiracles in the heart, end who enter 
from worldly motives, mind it a school 
trained 


to more holy pur. 


€ Boren oe be 
Ba half the corruption 








hot in vain. 






































he hypoc! elf i fei d 
d now risy may scourge itself in feigne 

; and tides hide ‘its face beneath a 
od ; yet all ie not therefore rottenness that wears a 
Many a pure epirit, through heavenlyminded. 
ese, and an ardent, though mistaken zéal, has fled 


|\/from the temptations of the world to séek in solitude 


‘sclf.communion, a closer walk with God. And 
They have felt, indeed, what many profess to feel, 
|}but do not feel,—that they are strangers and sojour - 
ners. here, travellers who are bound for their home 
fin a far country. Itis this feeling, which we speak 
ef as giving a peculiar charm to the devotional po. 
etry of Spain. We compare its spirit with the spirit 
which its authors have exhibited in their lives, 
They speak of having given up the world, and it is 
no poetical hyperbole ;—they speak of longing to be 
free from the weakness of the flesh, that they may 
commence their conversation in Heaven,’ and we 
feel that they had already begun it in lives of pen. 
itence, meditation and prayer. 

In the 29th and 30th stanzas, we find the original 
of the fine verses we had seen applied, without know. 
ing whence they came, to our.own Washington, 
beginning thus :— 


His was Octavian’s prosperous star, 
The rash of Cesar’s omg 5 car, 
At battle’s call; d&c. & 


We coincide entirely with Prof. Longfellow in the 
high cstimation he expresses of this poem of Man. 
rique’s. Our readers will be led perhaps by the quo- 
tation below to concur with us in the opinion that 
what is admirable in the Spanish, is beautifully ren- 
dered into English : 


XLL. 
Tu que por nuestra maldad, 
Tomaste forma civil 
Y baxo nombre, 
Tu que 4tu Divinidad 
Juntaste cosa tan vil 
Como el hombre, 


XLI. 
“O Thou,that forour sins didst 
take 


A human form, and humbly 
Thy home on earth ; [make 
Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 


They have found the peace they sought.. 


Tu que tan grandes tormentos 
Sufriste sin resistancia 

En tu persona, 

No por nis merecimientos, 
Mas por tu suma cleinencia 
Me perdona. 


XLU. 
Asi con tal entender 
Todos sentides humanos 
Conservados, 


By mortal birth,— [here, 
And in that form didst suffer 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 
So patiently ; 
By thy redeeming grace alone, 
And not for merits of my own, 
O pardon me!” 
XLIt 
- om the dying warrior 


er of its soaring too high. The||¥ criados; 


Without « one gathering mist or 
Upon his mind, [shade 
Encircled by his family, (eye 
Watched by affection’s gentle 
So soft and kind, [rose ;—~— 
His soul to Him, who gave ‘it, 
God lead it to its long re 

Its giorious rest ! has set 
And. though the warrior’s sun 
Its light shall linger round us 
‘Bright, radiant, blest. Lyet, 


We must say a word in commendation of the beau. 
ty of the paper and typography of this little volume. 


Cercado de su muger, 
¥ de sus hijos y bermanos 


Did el alma & quien se la did, 
El qualia ponga en el ciclo 
Y en su gloria: 

Y aunque ja vida murtd, 
Nos dexo harto consuclo 

Su memoria. 





Porme sy THE Hon. Mrs. Norton. Boston, ALLEN 
& Ticxnor.—Our columns have been too often graced 
by occasional poems from the pen of this lady, to ren- 
der it necessary for us to say more now, than thatin 
the collection of Poems here presented to us, we find 
the same grace, feeling, point, and polish, which dis- 
tinguish her muse, We select one short piece, 
which may be admired for thg truth of the moral it 
¢onveys, as much as for its poetical beauty. 


THE CARELESS WORD. 


A worp is ringing thro’ my brain, 
It was not meant to give me pain ; 
It had no tone to bid it stay, 
When other things had past away ; 
It had no meaning more than all 
Which in an idle hour fall : 
It was when first the sound I heard 
A lightly uttered, careless word. 
That werd—oh: it doth haunt me now, 
a scenes of joy, in scenes of woe ; 
> he ight, by day, in sun or shade, 

ith the half amile that gently played 
Reproachfully, and gave the sound 
Eternal power thro’ life to wound. 
There is no voice I ever heard, 
So deeply fix'd as that one word. 


When in the Jaughing crowd some tone, 











Like those whose joyous sound is gone, 
Strikes on my ear, | shrink—for then 
The careless word comes back again. 
When all alone I sit cag eo 

U ire blaze, 














Dea) gently, ere the dark days come, 

When earth hath but for one a home ; 

The} feel their hears wring bi 

And; heeding.not what élse they heard, 

Dwell weeping on a careless word, 
Lerrers or Horace Watrore ro Six» Horace 
Mann, British Envoy at the Court of Tuscany ; edited 
by Lorp Dover, 2 vols. New York, G, Deannony. 
—Great is the obligation that the lovers of that most 
captivating speeies of literature—which carries us as 
it were behind the scenes of the great tragi-comedy 
of life,—are under to Mr. Dearborn for the beautiful 
edition here presented to them of one of the most en. 
tertaining, and we may surely add, instructive works 
of this sort. We have through the English periodi- 
cals been enabled heretofore to lay before our readers 
such extracts from these letters as, while they will dis. 
pense us from the necessity of commenting upon the 
work now, will have had the effect, we are persuaded, 
of rendering them most anxious to possess the whole 
hook. They will not regret its cost, either in time or 
money. 


Tue Repeaters, a Novet; sy Lapy Bieesineton. 
2 vols. Philadelphia: Carzy, Lea & BLancuarp.— 
Our readers know Lady Blessington by her spirited 
sketches of, and conversations with, Lord Byron. 
This novel introduces her as a more elaborate writer. 
It is a fiction by an Irish lady, intended to. promote, 
what so many here in this country are laboring to 
prejudice, the sense of reciprocal advantage derived 
both to England and Ireland from the Union. Lady 
Blessington, in her conversations, and sketches of 
the Irish, both in high and low life, seems not less 
spirited and successful, than in those above referred 
to, of Lord Byron; and upon the whole, this work 
must redound to her reputation as a writer. 


Tue Invisrste Genrieman, a Nover; by the Av- 
thor of ‘ Chortley the Fatalist.’ 2 vols. Philadel- 
phia, E. L. Caney & A. Hant.—This novel depends 
for its interest on the faculty imparted to ite chief 
character, of rendering himself invisible at pleasure 
by pulling his left ear! The dilemmas and scrapes 
into which the indulgence of this power lead him, 
and the occasionally ludicrous scenes which his sud. 
den disappearance gives rise to, constitute the inter- 
est of the story. There is considerable. skill evinced 
in delineating and individualizing characters, and in 
the general conduct of the story } and the moral, 80 
far ay the development of the plot goes to prove that 
happiness and reputation are not to be attamed by 
any Course at variance with the ordinary and estab. 
lished laws of nature,—is good. 

History or Spain anv Porrveat, Vol. V—form- 
ing vol. 23 of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Phila- 
delphia: Canny, Lea & Biancuann.—This volume 
closes the history of the Peninsula, bringing down the 
narrative to the commencement of the French revo- 
lution, The motives for stopping at such an eventful 
period are stated to be, that the author had already 
exceeded his relative proportion tor the historic part 
of such a collection as the Cabinet ia; and 
moreover, that there were 80 many narratives of high 
occarrences since that 
riod in Spain, that he felt it the less necessary t@ 

ng his, sine Such as co tanga = 
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voyage undertaken by command of the British Board 


im the first sketch, are very well managed; and 


seke of an original and admirably drawn character 


#0. some reflections upon the condition of Ireland, 


Dramatic Sketches.” * 


_.Mawonanva 07 or A _ Rempancs AT THE Cour? oF] 
Lonvon, sy Ricnarv Rusu. Philadelphia : Key 
& Bippie.—This is a second edition of an agreeable 
and honest work—written in the spirit of truth and 
fairness. .The beauty of this edition is remarkable. 
‘We have rarely seen from any press a better execu- 
ted book. 


Voraces on tHe Coast or Arnica; sy Cart. Owen, 
R. N. 2 vols. Harpers.—These volumes embody a 
large amount of important information, and address 
themselves alike to the navigator and the man of sci- 
ence. They detail the particulars and results of a 


of Admiralty, in order to obtain accurate surveys of 
the Eastern Coast of Africa, and that of the Island 
of Madagascar. The two voyages occupied nearly 
four years, and ‘the discoveries effected during them, 
relate to all the rivers, harbors, &c. along the im. 
mense regions traversed by Capt. Owen. 

. The work is very handsomely printed. * 


Dramatic Scenes vrom Reat Lire, sy Lapy 
Morgan. 2 vols. Harpers.—It is pretty tough work 
for us with Lady Morgan. She has her admirers— 
warm ones and not a few—but though the persecu- 
tion of the British Quarterly is a strong recommenda- 
tion in-her favor, still there are books which we 
weuld rather read than hers. In the first place, they 
are written in so many languages, that one is in 
danger of forgetting his own vernacular while tug- 
ging through the jargon of French, Spanish and 
Italian, with which she tesselates her English-Irish 
pages. ‘And then, after you do slip and stumble 
through this stupendous polyglott conglomeration of 
phrases, you are half the time in the condition of a 
sportsman, who, after floundering over a dozen acres 
of rocks and brambles to get in the heart of a close 
cover, finds not a bird to reward him for his pains. 
We sicken too of Lady Morgan’s “high life” affecta- 
tions, and the absurd buffoonery she tries with such a 
strange want of tact to dignify into ‘‘ elegant trifling.” 
Nature made her a woman of vivid imagination, 
strong feelings, and unquestioned talents ; and had 
she been born in the sphere whose tone she affecté, 
with such pertinacious vulgarity, or had her husband 
never exchanged his pestle and mortar for a coat of 
arms, and made her a knight’s lady, she might, in. 
stead of wasting an excellent mind in trashy produc- 
tions like that before us, have ranked next to Miss 
Edgeworth, as one of the first female writers of our 
‘century. Even in these volumes, which have more 
than the usual leaven of second hand pretension and 
‘egotism about them—(that sort of impertinence 
whieh English tourists pass off upon our countrymen 
for ton)—there are some bold and vigorous touches 
of character, which almost redeem every thing else. 
The characters of Mrs. Quigley and Mr. Galbraith, 


although we were nearly driven out of the volume by 
“*an exceedingly fashionable footman, armed with an 
elegant horsewhip,” we tolerated the coxcomb for the 


of an Irish Priest, that soon after comes upon the 
scene. The entrance of this personage gives rise 


which would be worthy of a work of graver preten- 
sions than that where they are found ; and indeed if 
the reader is sufficiently inured to the polite jargon 
of what is called the English fashionable novel to 
overlook the-absurd fillagree work with which Lady 
Morgan has interwoven ‘the tissue of her story,” he 
may find, with many eloquent passages, a valuable 
residuum of information, so far as Irish society in 
all: its: phases is concerned, in the chief of these 
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ting the biography of the great hero of the feudal 


most interesting, if not the most valuable works, 
which the Harpers have incorperated with their Fa. 


this work hereafter. 


Martin Faser, the Story of a Criminal, 1 volume 
18mo., Harpers.—An original American work of 
fancy is not so common among the light productions: 
that weekly load our table, but that wé read it with 
an interest which the re- publication of foreign books 
can hardly call forth. Martin Faber we have perused 
with close attention, and we do not hesitate to say, 
that since Godwin carried that singular and impres- 
sive style, first introduced in modern fiction by our 
countryman Charles Brockden Brown, to such per- 
fection in Caleb Williams, no work of that schoo) has 
come under our notice which shows more power than 
the little tale before us. The story is so brief that it 
is difficult to make an extract without giving an un- 
fair insight into the whole book; but there is one 
scene so strongly wrought up in the best style of the 
authors with whom we have compared the author of 
Martin Faber, that we cannot withhold it from our 
readers. 

The incidents are brought on by a parting interview, 
on the eve of his marriage with another, between the 
hero of the story and a girl whom he has ruined.— 
The wretched victim of his remorseless passions 
clings around her destroyer and beseeches him, with 
all the tenderness of a doting woman, to fulfil his 
vows and snatch her name, ere it be too late, from 
scorn and ignominy : 

I stood even this appeals My heart was steeled|| 
within me, and though I spoke to her less harshly, I 
spoke as hypocritically as ever. She saw through 
the thin veil which I had deemed it necessary to 
throw over my dishonesty, and a new expression 
took the place of tenderness in her features. @ 

“It is all true then, as they have said,” she ex- 
claimed passionately. ‘* Now, O God, do I feel my 
infirmity—now do I know my sin. And this is the 
creature I have loved—this is the thing—wanting in 
the heart to feel, and mean enough in soul to utter a 
falsehood and prevaricate—this is the creature for 
whom I have sacrificed my heart—for whom I have 

iven up, hopelessly and haplessly, my own soul.— 

h, wretched fool—oh, miserable, most miserable 
folly. Yet think not,” and as she turned upon me, 
she looked like the Priestess upon the tripod, influ. 
enced with inspiration—‘t Think not, mean traitor, 
as thou art—think not to triumph in. thy farther se- 
duction. Me thou hast destroyed,—I am thy victim, 
and I feel the doom already. But thou shalt go no 
farther in thy way. I will seek out this lady, for 
whose more attractive person, mine and my honor' 
and affections, alike. are to be sacrificed. She shall 
hear from me all the truth. She shall know whe- 
ther it be compatible with her honor and happiness, 
or the dignity of her character, to unite herself, in 
such bonds with a man who has proved so deadly, 
so dishonorable to her sex. And, oh, God”—she 
exclaimed, sinking fervently on her knee—* if it 
shall so happen that I save one such as I, from such 
a folly as mine, may it not expiate in thy ‘sight, some 
portion of the sad offence of which I have been 

guilty.” , 

ashe rose firmly and without a tear. Her eyes 
were red, her cheeks were burning with the fever of| 
her whole frame, and she seemed, in all respects, 
the embodiment of a divine, a glorious inspiration. | 
I was awed—I was alarmed. I had never before 
seen her exhibit any thing like daring or firmness 


of purpose. She was now Degas poe Lp 
tion of both. ke approached and sought to pass by 


ages; and he has consequently produced one of the}| 


mily Library. We shall speak more raed of} 


jendeavore 


jhands, and could only do so—with 


||was emphatically a t 


me. I seized ber hand. She. withdrew it quickly||; 





and indignantly. 








“ ” she exclaimed—* I scorn, I 
. Think not to keep me back. 2 in devel 




























































































history of this kind. i, istaein Saanloaes we 
and research by which Mr. James is distinguished,||" > 
united to his acute perception of character, and highly lg 
poetical cast of mind, qualify him especially for wri- 


berg hee beer Tknow it rake seh I 
en t with mone 
as you are, you have not only sold | 
born pledge of your were pan 
but you have sold yourself. 
back. She shall hear it all from. 
thenceafter shall forever more bes 
She struggled to free herself fee 
to pass by me with a 
her strength was opposed to mine, 
of the struggle I furgot that vane 
would be the heaviest shame. 
at fir:t, to arrest her progress. Ast 
no other object beyond. I did noti 
far less further crime. But the 
—she persisted in her désign, 
prevent her Pansage, 1 hurled her te , 
paused, in a deadly stupor, after 8. 
longer o reasouing—a conscious b 
ed up to me inpleey ee de 
had heretofore nerved and’ ne 
utterly to have departed. The 
eyes, and, at that moment, she woah 
as I commanded—she would have y 
requisitions—she would have in my yen 
met no answering gentleness 
chocking and vain effort at 
face despairingly upon the swevens tase, 
bed, as if the strings of the heart were” 
unison with each convulsion of he 
ment, I know not what demon possé 
was a dead a more than 
things around me. ‘1 felt a fury 
jorous anxiety about, my heait—a- 
thing that would not’ sleep; and codld wet’ ‘a 
and, without a thought of what I was to di or 
had been done, I knelt down beside her, 
wandered wildly around the forest, but at! 
variably, settled, in the end, her, © 
an instinct in all ‘this, She the 
to the secret and impelling nature wi 
without uttering a single word, aris 
an infernal gripe were upon her 
could not now doubt the desperate —_ 
of my design, yet did feng 
her eyes, they spoke, and poe a dam 
A chain which I myself had thrown abou 
—that neck all symmetry and whitenéss— 
way. 1 sought, but vainly, to tear it’ P 


stooping to do this, she writhed her Hie: 
lifted her lips to mine. I shrunk, as fr 
of aserpent. They had a worse sting, & 
ment, in my eyes. Mournfully, as she s 
implored my mercy.— ise 
“ Spare, forgive, dearest Martin, T 
you again—spare me this time, ond F 
Kill me not—kill me not”—more ¥ 
ed as my grasp became more 
young to die—I am too bad to: peridtl a 
Spare me—spare me. I will not eel --I-- 
God! Oh, God !”—and she was ‘ bene: 
my hands ! $ ; 
This is certainly finely dramatie.. 
such a scene has literary talents of m 
There is another passage which, as: 
mirable.sequel to this, we must here a 
I have already said, the wee ath 
Words cannot convey on idee 






































































































i St mabe theonas my whole 
ue refused its office, and, instinc- 
¢, bending to the opposite quarter of 
eyes fell upon a guest whom none 
palpable as. when I had last 
the form of Emily Andrews. A 
oly picture, and full of terrible 
va ak ind for a. moment, had eyes 
aga was motionless, as when I had 
@. unhallowed grave in which she did 
it that all eyes were upon me—the 
vas slowly withdrawn from mine, and 
Trestored me. Mine were terrible ener- 
d her hand with a strong effort, and 
oi the sternest emphasis, my eye firm. 
on the obtrusive phantom, I gave the re- 
matiye. With the word, the figure was 
Emgnepeted. You will tell me, as phi- 
long since told us, that this was all 
of ‘imagination—a diseased and excited 
this youare probably right. But what 
it less a mutter of supernatural contri- 
*s own spirit should be made to conjure 
which haunt and harrow it, than that 
Id‘actually be made to embody themeel. 
for the same Providence? The warn. 
that chatters in my ear ef approaching 
be, i in- fact, unuttered ; but if my spirit, 
ing fate, is calculated for the inception 
ind, shall we hold it as less the work 
agency ?. Is it less an omon for that ? 
not all. -At midnight, as I approached 
tr, the same ghastly spectre stood at the 
if to guard it against my entrance. For a 
{ d and faltered; but thought came to 
Se I knew that the evergies of soul, im- 
the highest as they are, were para- 
Tadvanced. 1 stretched forth my hand 
7, and all. was vacancy again before me. 
fancies conceived the ghost, my own ener- 
© adequaie to its control. In this I had 
mew conquest, and my pride was pro- 
and strengthened. I was 
‘how much was in my own power, in 
ag even destiny subservient to my will! 
. With these specimens of the work, which speak 
for themselves, we have nothing further to add of 
ung but admirable little story of Martin 
: be except thet the moral of the tale, which im- 
> aime, of proper and early education, 
. How just are the author's ideas of edu- 
sown book tells us in these words : 
a author speaks of education he does not 
tefer to that received st the school and the 
He would be understood to indicate that 
young acquire at home under the parental 
domestic circle—at the family fireside, 
rhe, by nature, are best calculated to 
ng end the governing principles. It is 
versity that the affections and the moral 
te to be tutored.. The hear', and—les pe. 
the manners, have quite another school 
teachers, all of which are but too little 
by the guardians of the young. These 
ier and. the mother and the friends—the 
; and the play-places. 

‘@ may seem to have already bestowed too much 
@pace upon & book that purports to be meant only 
‘for the use of children ;” but a writer of such ap. 

as is evinced in the passage 
last quoted, must well know the ill effects of letting 
sown powers lie'idle ; and will therefore enter 
into our views, when we express our unfcigned wish 
pens again from the author of Martin Fa. 























or vmx. Canavaneenat: by the dashes of 


als are of the same » description as the Kuzzilbash, 
id they are wrought up with the same talent which 
characterized that animated picture of wild encoun- 


tended victim until be was completely exhausted by 
the lose of blood.—{Quebec Gaz.} 


A letter from eadadaie states, that ov 





ters, and barbaric pageants, in half savage lands ; 
changing as it did from the gardens of the harem, 


recent high tides, which broke the banks, tice 
planters on Cooper River, after their rice had beer 





‘or the chambers of the underoon itself, to the sand. 
hills of the Desert, and the tents of its. wandering 
inhabitants. 

——The present volume, entitled the Khan’s Sto. 

'ry, is but the first of a series which may be ex. 

pected from Mr. Fraser, under the general title of 
Tales of the Caravansarai—the plan of the work be. 
ing to. bring a number of oriental characters together 
in one of these Asiatic hostelries in the midst of the 
Desert; and after shutting them up with a snow. 
storm which renders the roads, if they may be so 
so-called, impassable for some weeks, to set each 
one present relating a story afier the true Eastern 
fashion of beguiling time. The conception is a good 
one, and unless it be Mr. Morier, the ingenious au- 
thor of Hajii Baba, we know of ro living writer more 
capable of making it a most valuable medium for con- 
veying just views of Eastern life and story, than he 
who has here undertaken it. * 
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SUMMARY. 








James Fennimore Coorer, whe, with his family, 
intended to embark in the Erie, finding the accommo- 
dations pre-engaged, went over to England, and will 
probably reach here by the next Liverpool or Londop 
packet. 


Tue St. Lovis,—Extract ofa letter from Natchez, 
dated the 10th inst.—** The Si. Louis, Story, has ar- 
rived after a quick and excellent passage. She was 
towed up by the steamboat Whale, from New-Orleans, 
and was only 48 hours coming up, a distance of 300 
miles. She was received here yesterday afternoon 
amidst the shouts and acclamations of the citizens.— 
The St, Louis commenced discharging this morning.” 


We learn from the Galenian, that all the difficul- 
ties with the neighboring savage tribes are at an end. 
The Winnebagoes have crossed the Wisconsin Ri- 
ver,@ind the vanquished Sacs and Foxes appear quite 
humble and disposed for peace. A treaty is to be 
held abont the 10th instant, with the Potawatomies, 
a tribe of Indians inhabiting the borders of Lake 
Michigar, when it is expected that all the Indian title 
to the lands between the Mississippi river and the 
Lake will be purchased by government. 


Gold in New England.—It appears by an article 
in Silliman’s Journal, that Gold has been found in the 
southern part of the state of Vermont. The gold of 
the southern states and of Mexico is found in talcose 
rocks, and it was thought it would also be found in 
rocks of the same description in New England. 

The search thus far has been successful. The 
Boston Globe states that gold was found dispersed 
over several hundred acres of this soil ; about three 
penny weights of fine gold was obtained from a bushel 
of dirt collected in different places. 


The U. S. Gazette fills out a column with the fol- 
lowing distich, in which there is truth, if not poetry : 
* There is nothing in life so shocking 
As a fine girl with a hole in her stocking” 


Bears.—It is scarcely in the recollection of the 
oldest inhabitants that so large a number of these 
animals have been killed and seen in this District. 
Probably not less than 30 to 40 have been sold in our 
markets in the Jast month and as many more killed. 
Two or three persons have had narrow escapes in 
encounters with them, and about two weeks ago a 
[person was said to have been devoured by them. 
The following account as régards the parish of St. 
jJoachim, 25 miles below Quebec, is furnished on 
good authority:—“ A gentleman from St. Joachim 
mentions that no lees than twelve Bears have been 
killed in that Parish within the last thirty days. 
These animals were were uncommonly lean and vo- 
racious. Most of them were destroyed by fire arms 
Tu one instance however, he 
oes, alarge bear came boldly naman who 





sear ier 






stacked had great part of their crop washed away. 

[From the Baltimore Patriot of Wednesday, P. M.) 

We learn that: McCuintocx Youne, Esq. of Bal. 

timore, has been appointed Chief Clerk of the Trea. 

sury Departinent-—and current rumor Yo the 

“wer of Navy Agent for this port to Col. Joun 
HOMAS, 


Tue D—. amone tue Taitons.—The foliowing 
notification from the Virginia Penitentiary has caused 
great uproar among.the tailors in Richmond. The . 
other crafts have also taken up. the subject, and ‘a 
public meeting was called to consider of what steps 
it was expedient to take. 

Tailoring in the Penitentiary.—The above branch 
of labor, fur some years. past restricted to demands 
of the Commonwealth, was by act of the last Legisla- 
ture, placed ona footing with other mechanics in the 
institution, and is now open to individual orders, 


which will be executed neatly, faithfully, and with 
despatch, at the following prices; 


Making a cloth frock or close coat, $3 50 
Do. domestic do. “2 to,2 50 

Do. cloth or cassimere pantaloons, 1.25 

Do. domestic do. 1,00 

Do, vests, rolling collar or double : 

breast, 1 50 

Do. do, plain, 1 00: 


We do not wonder at the excitement upon thie 


ference with honest Jabor, that rogues and felons 
who are kept by the State, should be permitted to 
undermine its fair profits. The result of such a 
scheme is to make the whole expense of reforming 
and punishing criminals fa!l upon those mechanics 
whose branches of business are pursued in Prisons 
and Penitentiaries. 
let it not be at the expense of honest men; and above 
all let not that be called economy, which ruins the 
upright and industrious mechanic in order that .it 


to pay their ownexpenses. It would be both cheaper 
ind juster, to levy a general tax for the support of 
prisons, and to employ the labor of ite inmates in 
destroying one day what it created the day before, 
rather than to undereell, as is now done, the produce 
of honest labor. 


- Ricuts or THe Press.—An argument of several 
days has b: en held before the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
on a motion in a criminal proceeding that thé re- 
porters be prohibited from publishitig the testimony 
pending the trial... ‘The Mayor decided, with entire 
reason as it seems to us, against.the prohibition. 


Indian Affairs.—The annexed article of intelli- 
gence respecting the remains of the Six Nations, yet 
residing in the western part of this State, is from the 
Buffalo Patriot of Tuesday. It will be seen that we 
have:now two ** Regencies” in this Statethat of Al- 
bany, and that of the Senecas: 

* At the Grand Council of the Chiefs aud Warriers 
af the Six Nations, now in session near this city, a 
grandson of the celebrated Indian Chief Red Jacket, 
two years old, has been electéd Chief. This “has 
been done in honor to the memory of that distinguish. 
ed Chief. A Regent has also been appointed to act 
for him during his minority. 

“The Council have not, as yet, decided on the im. 


to the purchasing of their lands in thig State, and their 
remeyal to Green Bay; but it. is evident, judging 


that they will not accede to the wishes of the, govern. 
ment,nor will they even send a delegate tu the west. 


Seneca, Allegany, Coens, teiven, against t 
Oneidas, Tonewandas, an agas, for about 

in goods and money, ‘hich nearer in favor of the 
Senecas. We understand that another trial of their 
skill will be had this afternoon, ona large: we 98 one 
mile above Pockets Kehoe 
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‘rom the ne tf discussion and divieiun among them, . 





subject; for we cannot but think it an unjust inter. ., 


If trades must be given to rogues, : 


may be proved that criminals in prison can be made. - 


portant preposition submitted tothe Indians, relative ° 


Yeaterday, a grand Ball match was played by. the s 














personally, and were each presented wi 
from the decoration of the car. 







lturel Thrift-—Gen. James Shelby, of this 


yy sold « few 3 since, a flock of 160 mules : Se Re Sealant 
ised on his plantation, for the sum of $11,840 cash Be rape posi 9h. be op ov caevenen ay 990 ecg agg 
yhand. Fourteen of these mules were purchased ||©**° ° 8 si par i + pita 4 ee tee nel u'll ov 
by the agent of a gentleman of Cuba, and were sold||W2% Composed of Vol. Aaulseys Mr J we you'll freeze t = 
for $130 each, making an aggregate $1,820 for ae ag age em ay A se ‘ata 'De. Ma & -_ arene eget 6: 
the 14.—{Lexington (Ky.) Intell. of 24th ult.) huysen. Arrived at. Barnum’s at half past 3 P.M.||hisapprehensions, «sss asa 
Orders have beee issued ut the Quebec Custom||! should have mentioned that Mr, Rickardson sent|) The Rice Crops, which we noticed 
House, that the Dollar is hereafter to be received at|/me to Baltimore in his gig, for which, aa well as for||since, as being very luxurient, have b 
4s, 4d. sterling, instead of 4s. 6d. ot apt nes gg ae oa receive no repens injured within prs des week, the hig 
: : ; Se thats Aduin n conclusion, beg leave to present my thanks/|prevail having bro through the ¢ 
tana bite naled at eben’ cal the'cleiny egaieet[thu® Publicly to those gentlomen of the city wholland overflowed the fields in many place 
them will amount to between 60 and £70,000. There ||*imdly afforded me their aid in the preparations for|ion Cooper River, which is said 
has also been a failure at Montreal and another at||*#€ ascent at the Garden, and especially to acknow-/||promising, suffered most from these inun 
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P : P ledge with a sense of obligation the courtesy which/|| (Charleston Courier.} ees 
Kingston, which has had the effect of creating a want} |\°°8 ga mA if 

ware : has been extended to me by the citizens generally re ee za 

of candenge, in that community. . in all my preparations and arrangements, At Bel- [From the Alezandria Pheniz of T ” 

The extensive furnace of Gosfield, in Upper Cana-;| Air no less civility and kindaess were afforded me|} ST#4Msoar Bugwr.—The Steamboat — 


ds, has been totally consumed by fire. The melting|{on alighting there and in returning to the city. Noth.||Plying between this place and the different ' 

ore was discharged upward, fell upon the roof and||ing of personal attention has been wanting any where |!" the Potomac River, was burnt to the: x 

set fire to the building. to make the ascent and the descent agreeable to my seabed. ae = Soave es a 
@ood.—It is said that an actor who has recently ar.||elings. C. F. Doranr. oe ’ 


: : : A and so rapid th of the 
rived ia this country with the intention of travelling,|| The following is the amount of the valuation of||the Captain ee ee ak Beeson 


in addition to his professional occupation, finding that}|real and personal estate, as made up by the Board of|| with diff ir S 
the proceeds of his book would be convenient for ex-|| Assessors, at their final meeting last evening. The Seni ae Or eee thek ioe 
penises, wrote the history of his journeys and the re-||amount of taxes to be raised for the present year, it boat, it is said, will be put upon this m 
sult of his observations beforehand, and took the mo ||is understood will exceed $800,000, which, with the|las the necessary arrangements can be i 
ney from the publisher for the copy-right.—[Jour. of||expenses of collection, &c. will not vary much from ‘ ) ne 
Com.} one half per cent. on this valuation. The total in.|| _ It is computed that there are in the United 
[From the Baltimore Chronicle.} crease of the valuation of real and personal estate, ||4bout 800 whale ships, employing about 10,000 
Journal of Mr. Durant's Aerial Voyage—The|'since the last year’s report, is $23,018,461. The ex-||2nd which bring home every 40 months, about : 
Balloon was unmoored at 5 hours 27 minutes, the||penses incurred by the prevalence of the Cholera last||960 barrels of oil, the value of which is not far 
barometer standing at 29 42, and the thermometer||year, which are to be included in this year’s taxes, || $4,000,000. The outfit of each ship, for 
80. Ina short time let go the Rabbit, and saw it/|we understand, amounted to nearly $300,000.—/|crulse, 18 from 15,000 to 20,000 dollars. — 













land safely. At 5h. 35 was over a road, and|/[{Jour.and Adv. Health of N _—W. sft s 
thought ef descending, but kept on.. At5—h. 46 VALUATIONS. m2 sent Praaabesoge tthe en ’ 
was within hailing distance of the earth, and con- Wot. Real | Rasese, Persenel- a the last three days, and to understand thet ai 
versed with several men ; understood them to say|) Js 16514 500 "tpotns ryt has of cones of sinhaasel seta “We 
rei naamse tobe Thomas and Philip Baron Acsicl| 3% avo aea.7ra (6406.77 |Ivise strangers, nctwithstending, not to hasten 
their names to omas and Philip Burgan. + th 251, , 417, , ey : 
50 was within hailing distance again, and conversed|| 5th 8,688,000 3,727,172 12,415,172 geass poor epr — prey or will feaaite ae 

i 1 s—understood them to say, Balti.'| 5" oo ey Myr e4 : 7 : cated 
with several persons— od the y» 7th 6,480, 180 1,989,470 8,469,650 |iceive from our columns, when they can retur 
more was distant 7 miles. On inquiring thename of sun 6,800,686 1,406,400 8,305,086 perfect security, and without risk. 
thee town, i the cretion Ere gviag. ders ce Sesame gl) Yan dntermentin he Caaliand Pretstant Comat 

- . ‘ 5 o ? ’ y . 3 fei 

At Sh. 55, saw the wet we and —t Aree ~ 2 iah 7a2a35 4°8\000 a ch 335 |l Sepe. = ics wees pe a 
guns; judged the sound came from W. by N.— t 2,351,6 1: if ‘“ Sat iy, ae BS 
About 3 minutes previous to which, tried an experi- om rgd prey 6-442 30s i . o Ps , “i 
ment for a gentleman in this city, which, if it proves ii aL: mae [N. O. Bee of Sept. I 
successful, will be given to the world. At 6h. 8, Total, 114,907,013 54,474,110 179,381,1%3 tht, mes 


There has been quite a decrease in the nun 
barom. 28,02, therm. 72, I was suspended over Gun-||/ Coxr Trave.—We take from the Miner’s Journal dea'hs within the Pa three days, but is owil 


powder River. At 6h. 9, conversed with an in-|/o¢ Saturday, the following statement of the cual ship-|jto the want. of stbjects, than any abatment. 
habitant, understood his name to be Mr. Carroll, and|/ned trom the mines the present season, up to-thelldisease. We eed ennenckial pralip om sbeen 
the name of place Perry Hall—understood the name}|| 99 jngt.:— fow new cases of Cholera, but i dees manana 


of another gentleman to be Isaac Holland, who was Little SchuylKill.... 0.2.2... sees cess seen cones 25,718 : ess 
very communicative; he informed me I was 13 miles|| West Branch Railroad... .... +2 0... 00.0 00+ «57;950 spe bree) O Sepe tej" case prod 

trom Baltimore, and the next town was Bel Air—|| Mit Greck Railroad va. .,-..2ss cesses ss ROA ph ii a 
= desired I a not —. ae — At toe Schuylkill Valley Railroad........ sc... ss++ +2+- 19,493 The death of the King of Spain is aunounced in a 
16, again conversed ; underst el Air was dis. Lehigh Coal Trade.........+.+.++++++++++++++78,900 || Lisbon letter of the 22d August, (seme days lat 
tant miles. Felt anxiousto see the town having Delaware & Hudson Coal Trade.....,+++++++++ 64,950 shan befor received} pall i din = daga: pages 
heard a good account of it before starting, by persons Total, tons «...-..+ --30980 I or vesterday. The rumored battle betnoen dati 


who told me I should go in that direetion. At 6 h. 32, 
barom. stood at 24,43, therm. 62. At 6h. 53, both ame (hi mn the Boston Atlas.) y of the contending brothers, was a rumor only. 
anchors grappled with the earth about 200 feet from R. JONATHAN WILD, says @ COrrespondeitt, whose i oe 
the Teak em in Bel Air. About 200 persons im.||death at Walpole has recently been announced, was A hong” pred gersigg a Vera, 
mediately ran up, and politely proffered help, evin.|| venerable for years and for services to his country. badly pas ag poorer elesces, ei dae 
cing & great desire to assist me. I remained sus.||In the spring of 1775 he received from Drs. Gardi- een D0 Pant tha cite of Masek 
pended about one hundred feet, until towed by them||ner Baker and Warren his license to practise as a asin an. sheet i rtd dive. thane alee 
to a clear field in the middle of the town; at Gh. 44,||physician and surgeon. On the morning of the 19th adi shane Weta pS is mi Bes 
the car touched the earth. At6h.53, I stepped from|jof April he was walking alone in Randolph, his na Bicenty both pap: erargts : 
the car. At 7h. 12, every thing was secured—packed||tive town, and considering where he should pitch manag slag 4 ys we conan ‘be ae 
“up and taken to Mr. Bichardaon's Hotel, where I|/his fortune. The noise of guns at Lexington, de-}j) oy oo ntendin a hed beans sia th 
was politely received and entertained. Among the||cided him. He marched on that day as a volun. all hostile setae a ae, ee Bean, prt: 
— who assisted me to alight were Benjamin||teer, and arrived at Cambridge about an hour after Aninas Wek. coe shes the deaths by =e 
nd, Henry Richardson, Major W. Richardson,||the British had passed on their retreat. From that al ina 4 ee ri A thousand, tu a 
Doctor Augustus Bond, Doctor Munikhuysen,||time he did not return home until he came sick from zo ‘4 ® ae d J a teen 
Colenel H. Dorsey, Colonel I. D, Maulsby, Joseph||Canada whither he proceeded in the cage = 1796, Ce Cone - . apd ox 
Robinson, Major Bradford, Mr. Dimmitt and||as a gunner in Major Stevens’ artillery. His ‘return||°*%° W48 '#8Mg throughout the country, 
Ralph S. Lee. The persons over whuse farms I had||took place in December following. Afterwards he|| From Braziu.—Capt. Green, of the brig Rebecea;»__ 
passed, also camé up with alacrity. I mustnot omit||served as surgeon’s-mate, on board the Continental/||from Para states that at the time of hie sail , thas 
to mention the attention of the ladies in taking charge||frigate Warren, Commodore John Hopkins; then as||place wasina very unsettled state. Anew resi = 
of my barometer, &c. Tea was soon prepared, and||surgeon on board the privateer Speedwell, Captain|} was hourly expected in a frigate from Rio, an o 
I partook heartily, having tasted nothing since halt||Daniel, and, lastly, in the same capacity an board the||expeeted that disturbances between the cont 
past seven o'clock, A.M. The tea table was graced||Continental sloop of war Revenge, under the gal-||parties would take place at the exchange 
with the presence of a large number of ladies, and||lant and enterprising Captain Augustus Cunningham. |jdents. Preparations were making to f 
my satisfaction was heightened by the presence and|| Dr: Wild was a pensioner of the United States,|iThe British sloop of war Race apt. C 
attention of the Rey.R.H, Davis,and Mr. Charbonnier.||during the last seventeen years of his life, His pen-.|jsailed a few days previous on a shert erui: 
After tea, we called on Colone) H. Dorsey, where a||sion had lately increased, but he lived buta little while|| commander hed kindly q ifm 





















bottle of very superior old.wine wae produced, he||to enjoy it. He was eighty years old.. Fer forty toljall Americ dings 
pot promised it to his friende in case the balloon wg te he was an active practitioner of medicine.||and their ? 
descend in the village. In the morning, I . Wild related to the writer sometime ago an||andindemand. 












breakfasted by invitation with Mr. Robinson, Post.||anecdote of Washington of which he was a witness.|| Wet salted 100 do. Sugar 5 mill reas per 
master. I was here waited on by Mr. Kenny, de-|| ‘On one night in Becombe 1.1775, a party-of i in abundance and ss 
puted by the ladies of the lower part ofthe town, to||men was sent to fortify on Barrel's Hill, whore 

























































































this country. 


ssnimal en 

h nates a siden: In 
re. eaight be, ae abundant means 
‘than: we are. If those 
of their time 
rse on the com- 
ce x4 os ei wouid 
d than can do iscoursing 
<A 4 rail roads and 


t (0 breathe, how to be dressed and 
y, coneern every man, woman and 
these go to health, without which in. 
ures are of little worth. 
Ma Mélieved that there aré’ lasting and painful 
‘ re haut ws achool room. It is a 
f, to a busy mother to send 
;for several hours in the day. 
r athens sate while #0 eeomaereds nor only 
paring to get a 
ut Sopp mega le the bones are 
abiny the delicate structure of the human 
Sealy deranged, oo Lee a a Bg 
continued sitting lays the fo tion for 
tn an ich, show themselves in after life, and 
t un to the child, and cost and pain to 
j ‘that may be acquired, om ee 
rs, can be no compensation for such evils 
i , for parent’ and child, to have 
thools { , as well as learning, during 
years y. The natural athletic ac 
the human system, has no tendency to de 
orm, or enfeeble it; while the tedious confinemen: 
pee he school room is certain to do both. All that 
: ded for, is, that there should be a rational 
mina bod action, and mental employment 
as mutually auxiliary in preserving 
heslth, and in acquiring learning; and however com 


1.euch | imay be, they cannot be too ofter 
pre rant they are ¢ carried into practical and 








* * * + 
‘Ad: ras ‘al our schools, as they now exist, and 
srs which have been mentioned, if established, 
” gnewered the purposes intended, they would only 
y young persons to commence the getting of a 
and to acquire property, as though the sole 
uurpose of this life were to get, and to use, to keep, 
d of, such Sings as can be weighed, 
ad aud counted, or valued by money. It is not 
, that it makes any part of the course of edu. 
cation, toteach how to live, or for what to live. Is it 
wise or consistent with human capacity, to limit edu. 
tion mere. purpose of getting this world’s 
indie exclude all instruction as to the uses to 
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lied and 9s to their true 
jue in other attainments? It is 
ot assumed is, in general, misused a. 
jong 4s, nor nded. that the honorable industry 
ich is ‘enricht this country should be laid aside 
r interr ng doubt this industry is conclusive 
‘of national welfare, as far as it goes. It is the 
yee of the noble charities af which our citizens 
proud, since nearly all of these come 
from private donations, and not from the public chest. 
sing by erg ee cases, which might be mentioned, 
‘select, these wth and pleasure, the recent 
rence of one of our citizens, im aiding to be. 
sense on those whom nature seems: 
ted, and to restore a sense to -those 
hom has bereaved. Such sensibility 
the wants of others, sheds a glorious lustre on our 
nd. It is not contended, that the manner in which 
tty is acquired, or used, is wrong, but that 
pation which qualifies one for no more 
merely for its own sake, 





| sion, adorned with 


Tow 5 ‘eat, how to sleep, how to|| 


wea on escape at 

ble dwelling place, furnished 

lor decher eae and in safe and con- 
8 of t transportation from place to place, 
health, when he is obliged to com. 
wich one who’ ‘dwells in a splendid man. 
lres and statues, and who 
_— ata table dazzlin ing with: porcelain, silver, and 
d and on. food which it has tortured ingenuity to 
prepare for him;-and who rides on yielding springs 





even in 
oe coms 9 


|jseated on.downy cushions. Butthe person who dis- 
|\tresses himself in comparing his condition with that} 


jof hie fortunate and luxurious neighbor, would be as. 

jtonished to hear, that his neighhor is envying him for 
his supposed freedom from vexatious care, for his 
tranquil industry, and well earned ‘health. It does 
jnot seem to be the possession of riches, nor every 
use, nor even the most common use of them, which 
constitute happiness.” 

“ For, after the common wants of uature are sat- 
isfied, if the rich have no inclination to use money for 
charitable purposes or the public benefit, the pleas. 
ure of being rich must be derived from the conci- 
jousness of being thought, by the world, to be so— 
The real value of wealth may be-tested by compar- 
ing it with knowledge. Lord Bagon, or some other 
wise mati, says that knowledge is.power. Wealth 
cannot buy health but can easily lead, to disease. It 
cannot buy knowledge, good sense, taste, good man- 
ners, or good feelings ; but may, and often does, pre- 
vent the acquisition, of all of them, .It cannot pur- 
chase self-satisfaction or tranquility, but often makes 
one dissatisfied and painfully anxious. It does not 
make one independent, but often makes.one a mis- 
erable slave. Ifa miracle could be wrought in rela 

tion to asensible, well informed man, and a rich one 
who values himselt only on his riches, the true value 
of wealth would be discerned. Suppose two such 
men could remain precisely in their respective con- 
ditions, as to possessions and use of worldly things, 
but that the eyes and tongues of the world should 
become insensible as to both of them. The rich 
man’s house would be seen, but he would not be 
known to be the possessor. His festivals would oc. 
cur, but he would not be known to give them. His 
equipage would continue to glitter, but he would not 
be known to be the fortunate owner. He would 
come to the sad conclusion, that he spends his life 
for others, and does not live for himself. While the 
other man would still have his sources of satisfac. 
tion, and come to the sound convlusion, th:t the 
world’s admiration is of no worth to him.” 

*¢ But this isnot the worstof selfish wealth. One’s 
children are necessarily habituated to consider, that 
the business of this life, and all that life is given for, 
is to be rich. They receive no instruction which 
qualifies them to know how riches should be used. 
If they inherit, and become afterwards poor, they 
are in a miserable state, compared with a poor man’s 
child, who thinks it no degradation, but a privilege, 
to labor in any honest vocation. There are some who 
think the statute of distributions is an unwise provi- 
sion; it tends, they say, to break families down in 
three or four generations, So far from being wrong, 
this is the very best feature in our whole system of 
policy. If wealth could be entaiied, in such a coun. 
try as this, while education continues as it ia, all the 
inducements to be intelligent and happy would disap. 
pear from the land. The less that is though: of 
wealth for its own sake, and the more that is thought 
of those qualities which no wealth can purchase, the 
better pretensions will Americans have to intelli- 
gence and happiness.” 


Tactyal Sensibility of the Heart.—A noble youth 
of the family of- Montgomery, from a fall and subse- 
|quent abscess on the side of the chest, had the inte. 
rior marvellously exposed, so that after his cure, on 
his return frem his travels, the heart and lungs 
were still visible and could be handled ; which when 
it was communicated to Charles J., he expressed a 
desire that Harvey should be permitted to see the 
youth and examine his heart. ‘‘ When,” says Har- 
vey, ‘ [had paid my respects to this young noble. 
man, and conveyed to him the king’s request, he 

no concealement, but exposed the left side of 
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the (ott ee at tha we 
Extraor Product.—An experiment has late 

ly been areca water obtained at the Messrs. 

Presten’s Salt Works, on Holston River, which it 

hibited the following result, Twenty es 

(sixty-seven gallons) of the water was pet. inte 

boiler, which. ie ot tape in four hours, - leavir "4 


deposit of five bushels salt, weighing one hundred 


and fifty one pounds. This experiment shows that 
the bulk of salt ‘is inthe proportion of one-fourth to 
the water in which itis held. Itjs thought that there - 
is known no water which approaches this in strength. 
There is not the slightest quantity of bittern or other 
foreign matter found i in it. The supply of this wa- 
ter, is equal to the manufacture of five hundrod 
bushels of salt in twenty-fours hours, 


Account of Common Salt.—It does now appear 
that the mineral kingdom contains a single species 
capable of being employed as food : but there is one 
mineral species which indirectly contributes to the 
nourishment of many other animals.as well as man, - 
and that is common salt, the flavor of which, to a. 
certain extent, is not only grateful to the palate, but, - 
practically speaking, mankind could not exist, er at 
least never have existed without the conatant use of 
it. Thus, though employed in very: ‘small quantities 
at a time by any individual, and almost exclusively . 
for the purpose either of preserving or of rendering 
his food more palatable, this substance. may fairly 
be classed among the principal necessaries of life ; 
and.correspondently with this statemeat, we find that 
nature has supplied it in abundance, indeed in pro. 
fusion often, in various parts of the globe: for, to say 


which occur among the solid strata of the earth, and 
which have been constantly quarried through sue- 
cessive ages from the earliest records of history, 
the ocean itself is a never-failing source of this a 
luable substance. In other instances salt sp 
afford: the means of a ready supply; and throu 
out a considerable part of the sandy districts of 
Africa and Asia the soil itself abounds with it. 
The abundant supply of common salt coincides 
with its extensive utility, It is every where indis. 
pensable to the comforts of man; it. is every 
where found, or easily obtained by him. And, 
though not to the same extent, the same observe. 
tion holds with reference to many other natural sa. 
line compounds. Thus carbonate of potash, and 
natron or carbenate of soda, alum, borax, sal ammo. 
niac, and sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, which are 
most extensively useful salts in many processes of | 
the arts, are either found abundantly in various parte 
ofthe world, or may be obtained by very easy means:. 
while a thousand other saline compounds, which are 
rarely of any practical importance,are scarcely known 
to exist in a native state.—[Kidd’s Bridgewater Trea. 
tise.] 
Turxisy Proverss. 

Don’t trust to the whiteness of the turban, the 
soap was bought on trust. 

Death is a black camel which kneels at every deor. 

Blood is not washed out with blood, but pone 
water, 





THE SHEPHERD'S RESOLUTION.: 

(This fine old song was written by George Wither, a satirical 
writer of the times of James and Charles the First: It is ex 
tracted from one of his long pastoral poems, entitled “The 
Mistresse of Philarete,” published in 1622.) 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die, because = waned 8 fais? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
*Cause anothet’s rosy are? 
Beehe fairer than the da 
Or the flowery meads in 
if she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be 
Shall my foolish heart be pined 
*Cause I see a woman kind 3 
Or a well disposed nature , 
Joined with a vee feature 7 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
The turtle-dove or pelican, 
If she be not 80 tom 
What core I how kind she be 7 
Shall a woman’s virtues move 











his breast, when Isaw a cavity into which I could Me to perish for her lave 7 

introduce my fingers and thumb ; astonished with the Mahone eile Genomes ook ? 

novelty, again and again I explored the wound, and Be she with that 
i.||first marvelling at the’ extraordinary nature of the Which may me Fem lonf beat, . 

cure, Iset about the examination of the heart. Ta- Wit are hw good she, be? 

king it in.one hand, and placing the finger of the o. Cénie leet idknne ccennn 600 bgt, 

Kd ther on the = eg of the mies antiatiod aN — Shall shall f bal play te the fonh, and die! 
nc then ; 
him wie s pny mig’ ya behold pcg ame de anh + 














: "t mating ‘and “touch 90 extraordinary a thing, and that he 
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nothing of those apparently inexhaustible masses. 
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AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 
A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will be delineated nearly all the Rail- 
roads now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 








a of 4 sureior style of Pussen 






scales : 

ger Cars for Railroads, 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 


9 RAILROAD COMPANIES would 'o well to examine 
these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that part of 
- on aid Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 

t 





NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 
XH THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and M:l! Work, Lathes, Presses, 
aml other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil- 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be —, 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
asaurance ia given that work shal! be done weli, and on rea- 
pomanne terms, A share of public patronage is ruageeny 
solicited. 


of the needle, with perfect accuracy= ai read Goui 
eter, with two Telescoye: a Levelling. dnat t, Wi 
Goniometer attached, partict spied co Railroad purg 
ae Mathematical Instrument Maier, § ». @ Dock str 


Aacled: 
The following recommendations are respectiully. babs 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others! rented 


ee 


ita 


In reply tot niries Tespectiaig the i 
| hoo el bor use or the | a Pen 0 | 
road. I. heerfully furnieh thee with the 











connect with them. It will be completed ina few weeks, 
and ay be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
pocket maps, in any quantity, by applying to the subscri- 
ber. D. K. MINOR, 


! 35 Wall street. 
New-York, August 14, 1833. 


bs AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

K3r THE, Sixth Annual Feir of the American Ineticute will 
be held iu the city of New-York, at Masonic Hall, on Tussday 
the léth of Octo pber pert, and continue three days. 

Premiutns, coosistitig of Diplomaa, or Medals, will be award- 
ed, ap weal, for'such articles of American pratuction, as shall 
be sdjaiged superior either in material or workmanship. 

As.a.new impetus seems to have been lately given to ameri- 
can Jaduatry, it is conGilently expected that the Fair anaounced| 
for Octaber next, will present still more decisive evid nce 1 
the advaacing condition of our agriculture, our manufactures, 
and the arte, than any of thoee which have preceded it. 


Such ingenious anil u-eful machinery as may be conveniently 
wassperted, and putin operation, will give faraien and spirit 
to the occasion. 

Bach anicte should be labellid with the name of the mariu- 
tacterer, or preducer, aud with the ageit’s ame, and number, 
inthivechty. ©. 

The desigats to inform buyers where they can supply them 
selees with the best articles. In this way, by means of forme: 
Fuire, many excellent. workmes have become better knuwe and 
have olusine} permanent aud feomane customers, who, whire 
they have been better served, have atthe same time rewarJed 
aod simulated Americau skil) aud indusiry. 

Articles entered for'premiums must be delivered as early as 
Monday, the lath of October. 


More. particular notices wil! be publizched previous to the 
Fair, Forany other information which may be desired, apply 
to either of the Managers, in. person er by leuer. 

JAMES LYNCH, 

ANDREW WILLIAMS, 

EDWARD T. BACKHOU 2k, 

CLARKSON CROLIUS, Jr. 

WM. F. PHYFE, 

JOUN SAMPSON, 

JOSEPH TITCOMB, 

JARED L. MOORE, 

GEURGE BACON, 
New-York, July 4th. 1933. 





Managers. 
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cv? TOWNSEND & DURFEE, 0! Palmyra, Manu- 
facturera af Raileoad Rope, having removed their establish- 
meatto Hutson under-the rame of Durfee, May & Co. offer ti 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) tor in- 
Cliged planes of Railroa.s at (he shortest npiice, and delives 
them in any of the principal cities ia the United States. Aa ts 
the rag Ay Rope, the public.are referredtoJ B. Jervis. Eng. 
M. & H.R. BR Co, Albany: or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudeon and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Colu.nbia county, New-York, : 

January 2, 1833. 
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RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, 

1} Also, AXLES furnished an‘ fiued to wheels complete, 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
iry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribere 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New- Zork, will be promptly at- 
tended to, Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

53 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
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INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. ; 

Yor LEWIN & HEARTTE, at the -sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Bali- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Eng neers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments ia the above 
branches, Which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instruments repaired [with care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave wo tender to 
the publ.c perusal, the lollowing certificates from gentlemen ot 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 new offer you my opinion of the Iastrumente 
made at your establishment, for the Balumore and Ulio Rail- 
coal Company. ‘This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier periou, but wae intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could 
pens with the greater confidence of their merits, if such they 
should be found to possess. 

Ic is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithatanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ies are considered good, | havea deci‘ed preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: Give Levels, and five 
Mf Ure Compasses not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except f:om the occasional imperfection of 
1 screw, or from acci- ‘ents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a Grimuess aud stability, and atthe same time 
t neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credi 
un the artists engaged in their construction. 





NOTICK TO MANUFACTURERS. 
VF" SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, ix 
the county ef Reosselaer, and state of New-York, has inventee 
and put in operation a Machiae for making Wrought Nail: 
with syuare poiats. .This machine will o:ake about sixty é& 
nails, and abeut forty 16d nails ia a minute, aud iv the same 
ete ate larger sizes, even to spikes for shige. The nail i: 
hansmered and comes from the machine completely heated t 
redaees, that ita capacity for belag clenched is good and sure. 
Oae horse power is sufficient to dive ene machine, and may 
easily be applied where such pence for driving machinery is in: 
° Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthey may be ma‘e, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
elao desires to sell one halfof his patent right tor the uee of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
} ation, or to purchase, will please to cal! atthe 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
siogburgh.— auguat 14, 1833. A290 if RM&F 


I can with confidence recominend them as being worthy ‘the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal improvements, who 
may require Instrumcuts of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction ef the Baltimore and Ohic 
Railroasl, 

I have examined with eare several Engineers’ instrumente 
af your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and t urvey- 
or’a Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parta of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 





hese inetruments seemel to we to possess all "he modern 

improvement of construction, of which so mary have been 

made within these few years; aud I have no doubt but they 
will give every satistaction whip used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May ist, 1833 

To Messrs Ewin’and Heartte— As you have aaked me to give 

my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu- 





RAILWAY IRON. 


K-UNinety-five tous of | inch by } inch, | 1 choas basen 
-five tons of | inch by ¢ inch, | lengths oi 14:0 1f 
i 300 do. 1} do. do. feet counter sun} 
40 do. 1 do. do. { holes, ends cut at 
800 do. 2 do. do, { anangle of 45 de 
800 = do. =} do. do. } grees with epli- 


soon expected, | cing plates, nail: 


) to suit. 
250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 Iba. per yard, with the requisit 
Chaira, keys and pias. stain bs 


tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their aualitisa have gone, | have great reason to think wel! of 
the skill displayed jn their construction. ‘The neatness of their 
workmanship hasbeen the subject of frequent remark by my 


satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
and who have had them tor a considerable time in use. The 
-fforts. you have made since pal establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity of sending elsewhere for what we 


‘nay want in our line, deserve the unqualified jon aud 
“ur warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprize so well merits, 1 remain, ge &e. 





sorte above will be oka free of dmap,ite State Somme. 

acorporaied Governmenis, the Draw en 

part payment. ) 4. &G. RALSTON, > 
BA ay 9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 


samples of all the different kinds of Raile, Chairs. 
meget 
county Brissin, will be cthibicodis thoes dieposed to 


examine them. a73meowr 


"LATROBE, 


seif, and of the aeons their performance I have received} 


a 


naie . 
The whole number of Levels now in possession’ of the depact- 
ment of construction of thy make is. seveay; le num. 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass’ see are all ex. 
clusive of the pumber in the service of. Eugineer and Gra- 
duation Department. ‘ “pe 


“ < pies * 
Both Levels and Com pare in repair, , 
in fact needed but litle seeseul snonil tees cm Th peo | 
all instruments of the kind are liabie.. : 


I have fourd that thy pauerns for th: levels and compasses 
have hose preferred by my assietan 8 generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved or is superior - 
— a Getenes that we have yet iried in " 
on this Road. ns ae 
This inetrumént, more recently improved with a 
telescope, in place of the “ane” : 
scarcely any ting to cate oie ion or copvenie 
the Compass. It is indeed the most ly adaped to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay lperement Ost | rs : 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be od to 
now in u-e for laying of raile—and in fact, when Fe i 
it will + Ae highly appreciated fur common sarveying. — , 
spect 








ally thy friend, 


Philsdei 
H-ving for the last two years made 
Young's ‘* Patent Improved 5” lcap 
fieve it te be much superior to any other instr 
now iu use, and as such ag 
gineéra and Surveyors, Lb. B.G tL. 


* ‘Engineer, 
Germantown, dete td . 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by yd. 


Young, of t’hiladelphia, in which he has, the 
ties of a Theédolite with the common Lev “e 


altimore and Ohio Railroad... 







I consider these Instruments aiimirably calculated for . 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of : 
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SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS, | 
3H Compasses of various sizes and of superior 
warranted. Be 
Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with 
nilying powers with clasees made by Troughton, 

a large assortment of Eagine«ring Instruments, milan 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 144 Water str 
J31 6+ corwer of Maidenlane,. 


eo 

; FOR SALE, pe A 
i ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF 
LEBGE—A Quartenly Journal, by Professor 
Phitadetphia, begun in the sprit g of 1939, with wood 
dedicate sw Historical and Nawural Sciences, Burahy, 
ture, &e. at one dollar per annum, age 2 RR, . 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATS, in @vols. 
with LU@ plates, containing also the economical properties. 


300 genera of American plants §$3. we? oa 
MANUAL OF AMFRICAN VINES, and Ar of Making 

Wwmes, with figures.2 cents. ; ee : 
FISHES AND 8HELL® OF THE RIVER OBI0.1 dollar. 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 Ggures—price 86 ties 
*,* Orders fur these werks, or any other of Professor Rafi- 

vesyue’s, received at this orce, asd I M&F — 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. ~ 
TH PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Phi ja, 
his services to render sseamboats incombustible, : 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or against 
snags, sawyers an! rocks. This will save many, we 
property, and the livesof hundreds every year.” 
wo ned yr paper bow ni pence Fe = Aw to-be ye ' 
serted by the public as unmindful » 4 
SIRIMM&F “_ $ 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
X$- PROFESSOR KAFINESQUE, of Philad ’ 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along their 
way, and may be used on level M’Adam roada. 
save ten millions of money tr be wasted on 1000 | 
railroads to be laid inthe United States within afew » 
and dispense with tracks and aouble tracks. These 
be drawnby horsés or steam. He claims to have 
them ever since 1825, by his caveats filed in the 
Apply, post paid. 8 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITEC’ 

3 INCOMBUSTIBLE dwe houses and. bui 

all Kinds devised or built in New York, or any ps 

United States, as cheap as any other c 

Actual buildings and houses rendered 

additional expense. 
SHIPS ot all sorts, and Stes 

and not liable to sink, at a: 





















































pany. 


A number of pther letters are ia ; be 
acres ana" aaa coke 
submitthem upon application, to any persona desirous of perus- 
ing the asme. ms 





Civil Engineer io the service cf the Baltimore and Ohio Rai: hs 


JAMES P. STABLER, Soprentos of Construction 


: a sis “a 
proper- 


neers as preferable to any others for that purpose, ae 
HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng, ge 
mi ly Germant. aad Norrie. Ral $ ; 
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re w by 9) |.. 
1 | 30.22 8 |mod.-fresh =} i —cloudy 
65 21 + fresh — cloudy 
1 62 | °30.20 ¥ “% oa 
62 | 30.10 pe af sw + —trainy 
64. | 30.07) = ssw - i rain 
66 -00 sw moderate ; es 
67 00 et es cloudy 
‘& | 30:00 fight .. and foggy fai 
. sw ight wsw ars —tfair 
70 | 30.02 s% . op fair 
80. | 30.00" s, j ee ¥. 
76 | 29.97 wsw : is fe 
74 «| 29.98 a vi 
76 | 29.97 ns moderate , rat 
80. | 29.94 Bw oi . “8 
84 -| 29.91 ea is Ay 
‘81 | 29.90 vie ss os . —elouds and lightning at w & N 
76 | 29.89 nee cloudy --thunder shower 
69 | 29.92 | NNw—N ig ; = } re 
66 | 30.00 N es sw ae 
66 | 30.00 N-by w i Pa . 
65 30.03 * Se ** . 
‘ NNE Ke sw by # nee 
60 | 30.25 ..—nbyer we ie + —thin va cirri frome ssw 
64 | 3-23 Nbye iy" i fw op 4 aa 
62 | 30.21 ue light i=} ge * 
58 | 30.21 : He sw bys |.. 
53. |.30.20 NE moderate 
62 | 30.22 ENE fresh ea = + detached cirri perssiat = variega - 
64 | 30.16 é moderate ssw 3 os -. [ted 
63 30.15 e. ee dhacnd ** ee 
60 | 30.10 light ¥ Nd 





Averige temperature of the week ending Monday, September 23, 66°.94. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 
Per the month of August, 1833—( Latitude 31.10 N., Longitude 91.59 W. nearly.) 


for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements.) 
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- - : " - - j Night Wind. Weather, Remarks, &c. 
. “uu | b : = ’ 2 rome Fer River falling 
fas. 7 |. 88 | 84 és 
eo B } 88 82 | sw—light cloudy 
ae 78} 92 | 86 8 iclear—evening calm and cloudy 
“6 78 | 80 76 calm ++ morning--1] a.m. fine shower fr Nw—heavy thunder and rain in even’g 
be | 74 89 | 84 be -. —evenings cloudy—sowed turnips, cale, cresses, lettuice, and 
gong T } 9 | 86 ne elear—martin birds left here {radish seed 
Lee a 89 84 NE - —flying clouds—evening and night, showers 
i 88 80 w y all day—sweet potatoes very large for use 
: Saal WO.4 -85 80 sw .. —thunder showers evening 
“ WW 78 | 88 | 83 | ..—light |clear—evening calm 
ic KB = -~ }~ calm -- —Red River fell this month 7 feet 10 inches, and off the flat 
oat 74 90 87 Nw . evens calm and cloud 
sie 74 | 87 | 82 | n—high |... fying outs ‘ 
ee 68 | 84 | 80 | nw—light| .. 
“« 38) 67 | #87 78 3 
“  W) 67 86 82 w—light ‘ 
>. Lee —. 2 
2h 82 | ne—light| .. —light flying cluuds 
-: 69 1.89 83 3 Tite ake 
“ 23 72 | 91 | 82 N — cloudy, and thunder, no rain 
“= te | oo | oe | wectigh rg 
w- Bi t r 
“26 73 | 89 | 82 calm a : 
bs ‘ a os fas Toe 
* eB ‘83. | ne—lig! .. —light flying clouds 
ee ee im 
-<—o Ti ' i. ++ —evening cslm and cloud 
Sere | | ita / 
88 82 |General average of temperature for the month of August, 81°. 


Red fell from the Ist to the 13th August, 7 feet 10 inches, and from the lth to the 3lst, 9 feet 4 inches— 
et valaemed 17 feet 2 inches ; and is now below high water mark 22 feet 10 inches. 
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Mec. Shelton, Mr Cartes H. Junsox, merchant of this city, to 
Mary, daughter of the late Capt. Daniel 8. Moore, of the former 

At Richmond, W.-M’Murpo, of New Orleans, jto Miss 
Ann F. Dixon; aoa Carrer Cavrrennes, to Miss JuLurt 
AprLLa Bavcnen. 


28th inst. in St. Thomas's Church, by 


T. to Ann B, h 
cits ae 

















mer place. 
yy the sae, F C.D. M’Kay, 
Mise Anextine J. repro sige’ On 
’ Wier on bei 16th ult. by Rev. Mr. Merrill, 
o Baste dea i Sosbus Bae: 
ree, ua Fates 
oes. New-Jersey, by the 


ne Warsaw 


ee 





orl of «lingering dus, Mrs. 





an Huvaanon aus 


ecculehn F ut: at ferchemer county, 
WARD air 
Russelville, mt + 0 tothe pub. 
emit Whe ‘steeped hee Me, ArBol, of 
eee ‘steps of the Capitol, during the session pel 
I im Ufica, 6 the 19th after a | sickuese, 
Mrs al hee 1H tet, ar soni: ase 53d year of 
oie ensacola, on the 2d inst., Capt. Davia Christie, aged 35, 


featerix ot New York. 
New Windsor, Orangecounty, N. Y., Wittas; infant son 
wt’ ohn Ellison, Esq. 
Norfolk, Lirrtetron 8. Savaer.—At Pensacola, Captaia 
RA B. TuRockworton, of Norfolk. 
At Chicago, on the 24th ult. Eewarp SuMMERFiRED, Esq. 
re ei, an cee Trsenr, aed 

t Atlas. no! rs. Lucixpa Rrreney, years, 
late of St. Louis 
Bee Green County, onthe Ist ult. Mr. Huon M’Gin, aged 4 


a “In St. Louis, of the cholera, on oy nes afier a sickness of 
eight hours, AMeLia Ann, one of the Bisters of Cha: «4 

On the Lf{th ult, at New Orleans, of yellow fever, James 
Finpuay, of Forres, 1p age so and. 

At New Orleans, of the yellow Aber Cecar Wendell, eldest 
son of John L. Wendell, Eade J if 

‘* Mr. Wendell,” says the New Oriseat Mercantile Advertiser, 
had resided in this city for the last two yeary, and 


a frank, independent, and generous disposition, endear - 
ed himself to a large circle of friends, who,while they deeply and 
sincerely sympathize with his bereaved and affli relations in 


his loss, bow with submission to the decrees of. that ail | wise and 
Supreme Being, who gave and who hath taken away.” 


ve 








Sales ef 151 Lots of Ground at Mount Prospect, L. I., 24 
miles from Brooklyn Ferry, by James Bleeeker & Sons, Octo- 
ber 1, 1833, 


5 lots $160 00 each, $360 00 | 3 lots $105 00 each, $315 00 
4do. 800 do. 340 9do. 13000 do." 1170 00 
3do. 7250 do. 21750| 8do. 7500 do. 0000 
4do. 13000 do. 52000] 2do. 12500 do. 25000 
4do. 11000 do. 44000] 4do. 8250 do. 38000 
Tdo. 6250 do. 43750) 4do0. 8000 do. 33000 
2Qdo. 6000 do. 12000) 2do. 8500 de, ‘17000 
5do. 5500 do. 27500) 4do. 10000 do. 40000 
2do. 11750 do. 23500| 4 do. and acottage, 950 00 
ldo. 9200 | 4do. 12750 do. 51000 
2do. 6000 do. 12000) Sdo. 25000 do. 125000 
2do. 5000 do. 10000{ 4¢o. 15200 do. 61000 
6do. 4000 do. 2000| 4do. 16060 do. 4000 
3do. 8750 do. %260| 4do. 12500 do. 4000 
5do. 65600 do: 32500] 2do. 22750 do. 45500 
1 do. 4750 | 4do. 22000 do. 88000 
7do. 9000 do. 63000) 6 do. & frame build’g M75 00 
4do. 9500 do. 38000; 3du. 19000each, 57600 
2do. 12000° do. 24000] 4 do. gore 5v8 00 
3 do. 14000 |— ee 
1 do. 155 00 [151 $19,252 60 





Nore.—The above Lots were on an average 25 by 100, and 
faced on streets to be laid out through the tract and on the turn- 
pike road leading to Flatbush. 





GRACIE, PRIME & CO. having this day sites es into 
co-partnership JOHN CLARKSON JAY, will continue their 


business un:'er the sime firm.—New-York, lat October, 1833. 
al 


WINCHESTER AND POTOMAC RAILROAD. 

TO CONTRACTORS FOR: EXCAVATION AND 
MASONRY.—P © osals will be received by theunderalened at 
Taylo.’s Hotel, in Winchester, Va. othe 7th daylof Novem'er 
n xt, for the Grading aid Mavonry of Twenty seven wiles of 
he: Winchester and Potomac Railroad, commencing nea the 
own of Winchester, and énding the Shenandoah River. 
The above work will be divided into seetiona of convenient 
‘ength; and plots’ and profi'es of the line, and drawings of the 
cequisive constructions, wil be exhibited at Winchester, tor one 
week previons to the letting. 

Proposals will be received at the same time and place, for 
del vering. on the line of the Railroad, Four Aum red thousand 
lineal feet of Heart Yellow Pine or White Oak Raila, the «i- 
mensions of the rails to be five inches wide, by nme inches 
deep, and in lengths of filtteen and twenty feet. 

Any further information in relation to the abeve work will 
he given on application, verbally or Ly letter, to William H. 
M.-rell, Principal Assistant En: ineer, Winchester, Va. or to 
the Assistant Engineers on the line 

MONCURE ROBIN SON, Ae - 

Sept. 27h, 1933. 


sPATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND og 
, SPLEKES. 
The Troy Iron and Nall Factory keep constant! 
yy 5 Spikes Ba 


sale avery extensive asportinent of Wrought oo 
"gPatet 


from 8 to 19 inches, St ate wean by “the ew 
|\Machinery, which aftel five years successful operation and 


now almost universal a in the United States (as well as En- 
giand, where the subscriber obtained a Patt}, ).are found ail- 
perior to any ever offered in market. 

Railrvad Com a a thay be eles ion with fries having 
countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, = 
amount and on short notice, Almost all the Railroads now in 
progress in anh a “om are oe yan hy be Tata at 
the above named factovy—for w purpose they: . 
valuab'e, as their adhesion is wore than double Bay coimmon 
spikes made bythe hammer. © 

HF All orders directed 10 the Agemt, Troy, N. Y, will be 


HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, e ¥. my 
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